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An introductory offer 
to people 

who have never owned 
a Chrysler. 


We want to introduce as many people as possible to the finest-designed, 
best-built Chryslers we've ever offered. 

So we're coming through with the Royal. A brand-new series of Chrvslers. 
At a new low price. $112* less than any other Chrysler. 


Coming through in a big way. 

Royal is every inch a Chrysler. Uncompro- 
misingly full-sized. 

It's aiso a bigger car than our chief com- 
petition, Buick LeSabre and Olds Delta 88. 
With a roomier interior. 

And a bigger trunk 


A matter of inches. 

Our new 360 V-8 is ten cubic inches bigger 
than the engines on Buick and Olds. 

More important, especially in a car this 
size, our engine comes through with more 
horsepower. 

All on regular gas. 


A difference of opinion. 

LeSabre and Delta come with coil spring 
suspension systems. The Royal uses torsion 
bars. 

They'll tell you coil springs are better. 
We'll tell you torsion bars are. 

Who's right? 

Well, we urge you to try them both and 
make up your own mind. 

It is interesting to note, however, that GM 
does use torsion bars on two models: the 
most expensive Cadillac, and the most ex- 
pensive Oldsmobile. 

Now are we coming through? 

Built and engineered with extra care . 
The Royal body is a single solid unit. Unit- 
ized with over 5000 individual welds. 


'Based on manufoctuter's suggested retail price 
lor standard Chrysler Royal Price excludes state and local 


The competition uses bo!' - j 

body to the frame. 

On a test drive, you prc L : u 
notice any difference. But the diueiv. . 
are there. 

Our Unibody is stronger for one thiri§P^™ 1 
also stays tighter longer. So there is less 
chance of welds and seams opening up and 
forming rust pockets. 

Another thing to remember is that Royal 
has no body bolts to work free and rattle 
after, say, a year or so of driving. 


Chrysler- Plymouth 
comes through for you... 

Coming Through is not a slogan with us. It is 
a way of life. We build and engineer our cars 
with extra care. 

We test and inspect them against the most 
rigorous standards. We are committed to 
delivering cars to you with more exacting 
quality and enduring value than ever before. 

And that's why Chrysler-Plymouth is 
Coming Through For You. 


A car for people ready to move up. 
Chrysler Royal. An introduction to Chrysler 
luxury and quality. 

Coming through at a 
price you can afford. 

That's our offer. 
Welcome to Chrysler. 


CHKYSLHK 


Coming 
Through. 




Jjrt its pray that strength and couraae abundant be tjiven 
to aff who workjvr a world of reason and understanding *• 
that the ijood that Cies in every' man's heart may' day fy) 
day' he magnified i- that men will come to see more dearly 
not that which divides them, hut that which unites them * 
that each hour may' bnmj us cCoser to aJinaC victory not 
of nation over nation, hut of maw over his own evils and 
weaknesses * that the true spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its joy; its beauty; its hope, and aho\’e aCC its akidina faith- 
may' live amoiuj usi- that the kfessinijs of peace he ours— 
the peace to build and yroiv, to five in harmony and sympa- 
thy' with others, and to pfan for the future with confidence. 


{JSewljoi-kl'ifeLhisumnce Company 
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The Next Issue 

(dated Jan. 4, 1971) 

COUNTDOWN to Super Bowl 
begins this weekend as six di- 
vision champs plus two of the 
runners-up strive in the NFL's 
tangled playoff setup. Tex 
Maule unravels and reports. 

SMOOTH JOHN ROCHE is 
college basketball’s slickest 
guard, a fast gun and a su- 
perb passer. Curry Kirkpatrick 
scouts this Jerry West-like 
Yankee on Carolina's court. 

THE GREATEST SHOW on 
earth, on TV anyway, is Pas- 
adena's Tournament of Roses. 
Alfred Wright peels back the 
petals on this hardy Ameri- 
can Beauty that never wilts. 


permission is strictly prohibited. 
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The 

After-Christmas 

Present 


OK, now give yourself something. 26 weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for $3.97. 





That's six months of all the action in sports for a mere 150 an issue. You deserve it. 

You say the football season's almost over? Well, what about the basketball playoffs, hockey, 
the Kentucky Derby, baseball, the Indy 500, the golf tour, tennis, sailing... and every other 
major and minor sport under the sun? 

Each week, Sports Illustrated wraps 'em all up in one crackling surprise package. With color 
pictures by the yard... vivid game reports... personality profiles... tips on how to play your 
sports better... features that explore unsuspected corners of the sports world. 

You can try 26 weeks of it for only $3.97. Why so ridiculously low? Because we think you'll get 
the SI habit, that's why. 

Frankly, if you don't take advantage of an offer like this, you're out of your tree. 

Be good to yourself. Mail the attached card today. 


This rate is good in U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of S.I. for $6.00. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 








LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 






If asked to identify John Fowles, the 
best-selling novelist who wrote the sto- 
ry beginning on page 84 of this issue, 
few of our readers would be likely to 
answer “ecologist." Yet not many of 
those who read The French Lieutenant' s 
Woman could fail to detect Fowles’ 
love of the outdoors in his descriptions 
of the land and sea around Lynie Re- 
gis in Dorset (where he now lives), 
and few of those who read The Col- 
lector could miss Fowles' resentment 
of busybodics who do not share that 
love in the outcry of his trapped her- 
oine Miranda. "I hate scientists," she 
says to her captor, the lepidopterist 
who has imprisoned her. “I hate peo- 
ple who classify things and give them 
names and then forget all about them." 

Fowles' attitude toward the wonders 
of nature is not that of a scientist or a 



politician or an economist or a do- 
gooder. It is the attitude, primarily, of 
a good novelist: one who looks and 
marvels at the exquisite detail and va- 
riety of things as they are and responds 
more with wonder than with reason. 

Fowles was driven into nature by 
the violence of man when his family, 
to escape Hitler's bombs, was evac- 
uated from suburban London to a lit- 
tle Devonshire village on the outskirts 
of Dartmoor, a vast, wild area in the 
southwest of England. “For the first 
time in my life,” says Fowles, who 


was then a boy of 14, “I had a rich 
and direct experience with nature. 1 
led a kind of Huck Finn existence. I 
had a gun, fishing rod and snares. 

I was a great killer in those days." 

Some years later he returned to Dart- 
moor as a Marine lieutenant assigned 
to train commandos at the tag end of 
the war, and he loved the assignment 
“because I did as much birdwatching 
and shooting as I did training." 

After the war Fowles went back to 
civilian life as a student at Oxford, 
where he played cricket for his college 
and found even richer communion with 
nature in the pages of such passionate 
writers on the subject as Richard Jef- 
feries, W. H. Hudson, the poet John 
Clare and Henry Thoreau. “That's the 
way I got into literature," he says now, 
“through nature." 

Although a successful novelist. John 
Fowles has no affinity for the literary 
teas and smoky salons that are the spe- 
cial habitat of many of his ilk. He is 
far more likely to be found in the crotch 
of some scabrous, vine-covered old tree 
like that at left in which he corrected 
the galleys of The French Lieutenant' s 
Woman. Fowles’ garden is in fact less 
a garden than a private nature pre- 
serve. All in all, it covers about two 
acres, from the small top lawn down 
to a row of dying beeches which in 
cold December look like pencil sketch- 
es in the landscape. It is a rough, over- 
grown garden with a few dramatic 
trees: a majestic Scots pine with a 
thrush in it, yews, a mulberry, apple 
trees, a chusan palm and thickets of 
bamboo. The lawn is thickly woven 
with clover. “It’s full of birds in the 
summer," says Fowles. “and there is 
always something they can get off it.” 

And that, as you will sec when you 
read John Fowles' story, is the whole 
point of a garden — and the point of 
all conservation as well. 

This is our last issue in 1970. Our first 
issue of 1971 (dated Jan. 4) will reach 
you just before New Year's Day. And 
a most happy Christmas to all. 
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THE 

PROFESSIONAL 

CASSETTE. 



It gets the most out of your recorder, 
Cassettes look a lot alike from the 
outside. But what counts is the 
tape inside them. We've loaded 
“Scotch" Brand Cassettes with 
our best. With “Dynarange”, 
the professional recording tape. 
Superbly sensitive and long- 
lasting. So whether you're 
taping rock or Bach, 
you’ll get all the fidelity 
your recorder 
can deliver. And 
plenty of encores. 

For music taping, 
school, business, 


travel or just plain fun. you can count on 
“Scotch" Cassettes to perform like a “pro". 
We don't just claim they're dependable, we 
guarantee every one. 
Take your choice of 30, 60, 90. or 1 20-minute 
lengths; album cases or postal-approved 
mailers. It costs no more to “turn pro" with 
“Scotch" Brand, the professional cassette. 
Professional tips: Ask your dealer for 
our helpful booklet of recording 
tips, or send 25c coin to: 3M 
Company, P.O. Box 3146, 
Dept. E, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
‘Scotch". "Dynarange" and 
plaid design are registered 
trademarks of 3M Co. 


magnetic 

Products L I J 
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The portable warming houses from 3M 


Can you find ten warming houses in this picture? (Hint: they arc 
all red, white or blue. ) The portable warming houses are really 
“3M” Brand Cold Weather Masks which work to keep you warm 
where cold hurts most — inside. These washable foam 
urethane masks warm and humidify inhaled air even at 32 
degrees below zero. At the same time, they protect checks, 
nose and chin against icy blasts and frost bite. In 
short, "3M" Cold Weather Masks let you take the 
Great Indoors outside. Buy a portable warming 
house this winter for work or play. 




Florida like 
it used to be. 

It's called 
Turtle Creek. 

Peaceful. Unhurried. Unspoiled. Uncrowded. 

And for all practical purposes, undiscovered, 
although it's just seven miles from Hobe Sound and 
eighteen from Palm Beach. If you think you might 
like to build a home here, or have your own 
condominium apartment, just write or call 
(305) 746-7443 in Tequesta. (5) Florida 33458. 

We're twenty years behind the times. 

And we think that's great ! 

TURTLE 

CREEKS- 

Florida. Like it used to be. 

A Bliss & laughlm Property. 


For great golf vacations 
in ARIZONA . . . 


Relaxed luxury describes the Carefree Inn, a 
complete, 125-room resort hotel offering 
spacious accommodations, great food, 
heated pool, tennis, horses and the cham- 
pionship Desert Forest Golf Course. 

Carefree, Arizona — conveniently remote 
from the bright lights of the city. 


For a weekend, a week, 
all season, you’re sure to love 
the Caretree Inn. For 
information, write: Dir. of Sales, 
Carefree Inn, P.0. Box 738, 
Carefree, Arizona 85331 — or 
call collect — (602) 488-3551 

Carefree Inn 


© 



4,000' paved, lighted runway, larricts, courtesy car availabla 


' ,,0 "rfi*rful 
1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 




AtigowiA 
BiggeAt 
I— lit 


Gtent i-ldiday 

7 days/6 nights $169.50 

per person* 

Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities for suntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes. 
• double occupancy thru January 30, 1971 
For Brochure, special Great Golf 
si ^ Holiday and Holiday Program 
; write; Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 

THE WIGWAM 



BOOKTALK 

College football, warts and all, makes 
good reading In Dan Jenkins' latest volume 

D an Jenkins is somewhere between 35 
and 3.000 years old. He is the best 
sportswriter I know at college football, golf 
and skiing, and I guess the only reason he's 
not the best at baseball is because he couldn't 
be bothered writing about it. 

To my knowledge, no one has ever seen 
Jenkins write. No one has ever seen him car- 
rying a typewriter or making a note, for 
that matter. Some say that he goes down 
to this old tree with a hole in it one hour 
after every game and a little guy with a 
green hat reaches up and hands him his 
story. 

Certainly Dan reads as if he was wiitten 
half by Jove and half by a leprechaun. Grant- 
land Rice called the Notre Dame backticld 
"The Four Horsemen," but only Jenkins 
would have mused on them as "Harry Pes- 
tilence. Don Famine. Sleepy Jim Destruction 
and Elmer War.” FIc has such a nice car 
and feel for the ridiculous that only Dan Jen- 
kins could have kept you entertained— as 
he docs in his new book, S an. r day's Amer- 
ica (Little. Brown, S5.95 ) for 23 paj es with 
the description of two Texas couples taking 
in three college football games and or.e pto 
game in 55 hours, 

You want to know about the origin of 
polls, of bowl games.’ Dan Jenkins feeds it 
to you so coaled in hilarity you hardly ic- 
alizc you are being solidly infoined. You 
want to know about Purdue? 'Tuidue Uni- 
versity is the Big Ten's contribution to eth- 
nic jokes. . . ." 

Ever been to Oxford. Miss, the morning 
of a Big Game? "They had started coming 
at 9 in the morning and parked in the Grove, 
the center of the Ole Miss campus. James 
Meredith wasn't there so it was all right 
The old men raised the trunks of their cars 
and lifted out folding chairs, hammocks, 
tables, quilts and iceboxes. And whiskey 
bottles. The women uncovered huge bas- 
kets of fried chicken and sandw iches. Young 
gills wiggled through the trees in their stiff 
hairdos, chewing gum and giggling. Young 
men looked at them and said. Damned if I 
wouldn't tread a little water for that 'tin 
over there!' " 

What other football book you going to 
find Shirley MacLainc doing an end-around? 
Dan Jenkins calls it Saturday's America but 
there's an awful lot of Monday-1 uesday- 
W ednesday- 1 luirsday-and-Friday America 
in there, too. And it’s high-order literature 
as modern as the I formation, as readable 
as Bcnchley, as timeless us truth. Jenkins 
just tells it without surprise, indignation, 
chagrin, regret, sorrow or awe. He keeps 
his cool and covers his game like a quar- 
terback who knows his receivers will open 
up sooner or later. And he never scrambles. 

- Jim Murray 
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Homer 

Toulouse-Lautrec 
John Milton 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz 
Ray Charles 
Alexander Pope 
Beethoven 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Helen Keller 
George Shearing 


You've just read ten good reasons to hire the handicapped. 


THE PRESIDENT S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20210 



This revolutionary new solid-state lighter 
brings the practice down to earth. 


It would take a physicist or 
an electronics engineer to ex- 
plain completely how the 
Maruman lighter works. 

But simply, it's this: inside, 
there's a ceramic component 
with an amazing property. 

Hit it on one end. and it 
produces electricity on the 
other end. 

Without any batteries. 

We harness this electricity 
to create a tiny bolt of light- 
ning. 


Which ignites a clean bu- 
tane flame. 

Why all this sophistication? 
To give you a lighter that 
works every time. 

With elements that will 
still produce that bolt of light- 
ning thirty years from now. 

To give you a lighter with- 
out flints, or wicks, or strik- 
ing wheels to wear out quickly. 

Maruman. Like a gift from 
the gods. At fine jewelry and 
tobacco stores. 


In a complete selection of 
handsome designs, finishes 
and precious metals. 

From fifteen dollars in 
chrome to twenty-seven fifty 
in fine gold plate. 


/Maruman 

Sold and serviced in 73 countries around the world. 







LIQUEUR 


'■’iCIAllTV Of 


Golden Recipes 


The same blending of flavors that makes 
Galliano the perfect after-dinner liqueur makes 
it the perfect mixing ingredient : versatile enough 
to bring out other flavors, but never overpowering. 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

1 oz. Liquore Galliano 

2 oz. White Creme de Cacao 
1 oz. Cream 

Place with small quantity crushed ice 
in blender. Use low speed for short 
time. Strain into champagne glass. 

GALLIANO MIST 
Fill old fashioned glass with 
cracked ice. Pour 1 oz. Liquore 
Galliano over ice and squeeze 
Va section fresh lime into glass. 

Drop lime shell in. Stir and serve. 


GALLIANO DAIQUIRI 
Va oz. Liquore Galliano 
Va oz. Light Rum 
Juice of Vi Lime 
1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 
Add one cup crushed ice and put in 
blender for 30 to 60 seconds. 

Fond of things Italiano? 
\\ Tty a drink with Galliano. 


HARVEY WALLBANGER 

Fill tall glass with ice cubes 

Fill Va full with orange juice 

Add 1 oz. Vodka. Stir 

Float Vi oz. Liquore Galliano on top. 



Can Americans survive 

There’s one major problem with the 4-day work week— thc3-day weekend. 

'I‘oo many of us throw away our leisure time, simply because we’re not 
aware of all the things we could be doing. We spend more time than we’d like 
flat on our backs, watching TV, lolling around on a beach, or collapsed on a 
hammock in the back yard. 

So, if the 4-day week comes, Americans will have to look hard for a way to 
fill what could be a debilitating 3-day vacuum. And American industry will 
have a chance to satisfy an enormously expanded leisure-time market. 

At Olin, we’ve begun to work on this in two ways. One, by educating the 
public to the opportunities for fulfilling non-work. Two, by providing products 
and services to meet leisure-time needs. 

Our educational arm is Winchester* Press, one of the few presses in the 
world devoted exclusively to recreational (principally outdoor) activities. To 
complement this, Olin has an interest in Harbinger Productions, a film com- 



a four- day work week? 

pany which will do the same job as our press in the audio-visual field. 

As to products and services — our subsidiary, theOlin Ski Company, manu- 
factures quality skis in Switzerland and the U.S. and markets them interna- 
tionally — we have a major position in the camping equipment field — we’re 
one of the leading makers of tents — we’re in the midst of expanding Win- 
chester® Adventures into a total sport and adventure travel service, which will 
include camera safaris, river running expeditions, skin diving, skiing and 
wilderness trips. 

Also, in cooperation with Pan Am and other organizations, we’re building 
io safari lodges in East Africa. 

To this can be added our century-long involvement in recreational shoot- 
ing, hunting and game conservation. 

In short, we’re off to a good start in a burgeoning field. 

So if the 4-day work week ever comes, the 3-day vacuum won’t. V^llFl 


Lou Hinton got an extra holiday bonus this year. 




First came a generous year- 
end bonus check from his 
law firm. And then Lou re- 
ceived a 6 lb., 8 oz. tax de- 
duction from his wife, a gen- 
uine bonus baby boy. With 
all that good fortune, Lou 
just had to break out the 
holiday bottle of Harper’s a 
little early and celebrate. The 
first bonus would easily cover 
the second. 


Enjoy I. W. Harper 86 Proof Gold 
Medal, 100 Proof Bottled in Bond, 
or our superb new 12- Year-Old, all 
handsomely gift-wrapped in holiday 
colors at no extra cost. 


I.W. Harper. Sometimes the bourbon has to be this good 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


FADING ROSES 

Newspapers had fun with it, running 
deadpan headlines saying dancer’s 
image wins derby and letting the joke 
lie in the fact that the result came two 
years and seven months after the race 
had been run. But as Queen Victoria 
once said, we are not amused. The Ken- 
tucky Derby is — or was — one of those 
rare sporting events that transcends its 
sport, and to have it tarnished by an af- 
fair like this is sad and depressing. Most 
disheartening is the realization that the 
courts had to exercise a function that 
properly belongs within racing. One of 
the basic assumptions about any orga- 
nized sport is that it is self-governing; 
rules, discipline, punishment come from 
within. If the sport is misgoverned, then 
the required correction should come 
from within. When a sport demonstrates 
that it is weak and uncertain of its 
course, as racing did, it leaves itself ex- 
posed. That the 1968 Kentucky Derby 
contretemps was so mishandled that a 
court of law had to settle the affair is a 
disgrace to thoroughbred racing. 

FIGUREHEAD 

Bowie Kuhn's stature, damaged earlier 
in the year by his handling of Denny Mc- 
Lain's two suspensions, was undermined 
further at the annual baseball meetings 
this month in Los Angeles. The Base- 
ball Commissionei had made no secret 
of his desire to centralize authority as 
Pete Rozelle has with the National Foot- 
ball League. But Kuhn's efforts met with 
total failure. He could not get Joe Cro- 
nin. president of the American League, 
to move that league's office to New York 
from Boston. Cronin has lived in Bos- 
ton for 35 years and was not about to 
budge. Kuhn could not get Chub Fee- 
ney, president of the National League, 
to consider bringing his operation Hast 
from San Francisco. Feeney, who just 
missed becoming Commissioner himself 
(before Kuhn won as a surprise can- 
didate), has made it clear that he in- 
tends to keep his office as independent 


as he can make it. And Kuhn could not 
persuade Phil Piton, president of the Na- 
tional Association, to transfer the minor 
league office from Columbus, Ohio to 
New York. The 68-year-old Piton vo- 
ciferously resisted the suggestion. The 
Commissioner could not even obtain an 
O.K. for his perfectly logical proposal 
to bring all major league umpires under 
one jurisdiction. 

It is all too apparent that Kuhn is 
still a long way from running baseball a 
la Rozelle. In baseball the owners de- 
cide what will be done. They made this 
all too clear in Los Angeles when they 
effectively kept Bowie Kuhn in his place. 

SWEET CHARITY 

Now you can have Tom Dempsey's rec- 
ord-breaking 63-yard field goal in your 
own library. New Orleans’ radio sta- 
tion WWL is sending a free 100-second 
tape of Broadcaster A I Wester's report 
of the moment to anyone whose order 
is accompanied by a SI 0 check or mon- 
ey order made out to a favorite charity. 
WWL passes the money on to the char- 
ity when it mails the tape to you. 

SECOND STRIKE 

The pro football dispute that was set- 
tled last August has not been settled, 
after all, and another strike in 1971 is a 
distinct possibility. The NFL Players' 
Association and the owners supposedly 
agreed on a four-year contract, but the 
contract has not yet been signed. The 
owners say the pact is supposed to in- 
clude coaches, trainers and equipment 
men; the players say, no. that the con- 
tract is with players only and that bring- 
ing in coaches and the others would cost 
the association $230,000 a year. The own- 
ers won’t budge, and the players' rep- 
resentatives won’t sign. 

Ken Bowman, Green Bay center who 
is a vice-president of the players' group, 
says, “I'm almost ashamed. Any union 
man will tell you that you don't put the 
workers back in the plant until it's all 
in black and white, with signatures from 


both sides. I'm fed up. I think John 
Mackey [Baltimore tight end who is 
president of the players' association] is 
as irate as I am. If it isn’t settled, we 
would withhold our services again." 

DOWN TO THE SEA 

An aluminum spike was driven into the 
wooden-ship-and-iron-men tradition the 
other day when Designer Olin Stephens 
said he expects to have an aluminum 12- 
meter yacht ready for the next Amer- 
ica's Cup defense in 1973. "For all prac- 
tical purposes," said Stephens, "alumi- 
num Twelves arc a foregone conclusion." 

Before Stephens, or any designer, can 
absolutely scuttle the traditional wooden 
Twelves, Lloyds of London must first 
establish (at the request of the Inter- 
national Yacht Racing Union) what is 
called a set of scantlings — that is, rules 
to ensure that designers and builders will 
not cut corners and sacrifice strength 
and safety for lightness. A few years 
ago when the IYRU first asked this of 
Lloyds, the insurance group declined, 
saying that it would be a waste of time 



and money unless there were some sort 
of assurance that an aluminum Twelve 
would actually be built. Now, appar- 
ently, there is that assurance. 

For traditionalists who see the sea 
through a haze of wood shavings and 
oakum, who revere shipwrights who 
sculpt boats by eye and adz, the news 
of aluminum Twelves sits hard. But it 
is a plus for the future. Aluminum is 
stiff, strong and light, and it is com- 

continurd 
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SCORECARD continued 




New thinking is.,. 
a slide projector 
for people with 
too many slides. 



Bell & Howell's fantastic Slide Cube' u Sys- 
tem. Stores and shows your slides in an 
eighth the space at a third the cost: 640 
slides in the space of one round tray. And 
the projector lets you preview and adjust 
each slide before it shows on the screen. 
No more mistakes. The Slide Cube System. 


s Bell & Howell 



Lonely watchtower in Korea, edge of darkness in from personal contributions, from people like 
Berlin, silent jungle in Vietnam, crowded small you. who give once each year through their 
town near the base... if he's there, so is the local Community Chest or United Fund. 


U.S.O. With 197 clubs that bring a wonderful. g 0 V jtally important, so sorely needed. Did 
welcome touch of home to men and women far you know that ourservice menand women made 
from their own. With traveling shows that bring 21,000,000 visits to the U.S.O. last year, and 
music and laughter to the loneliest outposts were s ' erved by sorne 80.000 devoted U.S.O. 
on earth. Telling over 2,500.000 Americans in V0 | unte ers? So give ... for a Iriend or fiance, a 
uniform (one from every 1 8 families) that some- son or brother, or a neighbor- because he's there 
body's grateful, somebody cares back home. g uar ding. and you're here, secure. 

But U.S.O. is there only if you care. U.S.O. give! The u s o is supported by your gilt 1: 

gets no government funds. Every dollar comes to your united Fund or Community chest. 


paratively easy to build a boat with it. 
whereas finding a shipyard capable of 
constructing the meticulously designed 
12-meter yachts from wood is about as 
easy as locating a live dinosaur. Fur- 
ther, it is versatile: as Designer Britton 
Chance points out, it is conceivable that 
with aluminum hulls the 1973 boats will 
have a veritable wardrobe of sterns. If 
one doesn't seem to work right, you sim- 
ply lop it off and fit on another. 

Finally, aluminum is not simply a gim- 
mick with which the New York Yacht 
Club hopes to retain its edge over for- 
eign challengers. Bruno Bich of France 
says his country is for the idea (his fa- 
ther. Baron Marcel Bich. has announced 
that he will challenge again in 1973), 
and so is Alan Payne, who designed Aus- 
tralia's (Jretel II. Both know that, with 
modern technology, everything will be 
fine and that what happened to L. Fran- 
cis Hcrrcshoff's Defender in 1895 won't 
happen in the 1970s. Defender . the first 
cup boat to be constructed with alu- 
minum topsides, had a bronze bottom. 
When that was immersed in salt water, 
electrolysis turned the yacht into a kind 
of huge battery. She almost melted. 

AFRICAN RIVIERA 

A new playground for the jet set is be- 
ing built near Abidjan, the capital of 
the Ivory Coast in West Africa. Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, president of the 
country, says, "The project may bring 
smiles to those skeptics who think that 
Africa is irrevocably condemned to me- 
diocrity and stagnation.” but the new 
"African Riviera" will have hotels, 
amusement parks, a wild-animal island 
and an 18-hole goll course, designed by 
Robert Trent Jones. The golf course, 
the first element scheduled to be com- 
pleted. will be ready in 1972. 

GOOD OLD NO. 37-UH, 52 

Rich Coady is a reserve tight end for 
the Chicago Bears and wears No. 37, 
an unusual but acceptable number for 
a tight end. However, there is a com- 
plication. Because of injuries, the Bears 
have been reduced to only two active 
tackles, and Center Bob Hyland has been 
tabbed as the first reserve. If one of the 
regular tackles is injured, Hyland moves 
over from center and fills in. Coady. in 
turn, has been named Hyland's replace- 
ment. But if Coady is called into action 
as a center, he can't just run on the 
field and take over. First, he must strip 
continued 
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All who find it hard to believe that 
the 1971 Dodge Charger is a low- 
priced family car, repeat after me... 


People are always impressed by 
Charger’s unique styling. They’re even 
more impressed when they find that 
it’s one of the most practical family 
cars built in America. 



Dodge 


o 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Dodge Charger a family car? You bet. 

For just $2707.00. the new Dodge Charger 
Coupe gives you room for six. Ample 
room. It also offers the proved economy 
of a spirited 225-cubic-inch Six. Its wide 
stance and torsion-bar front suspension 
combine to give you a solid Tide and 
sure handling that no family car should be 
without. Concealed wipers and a long list of 
24 safety features are standard, of course. 
Dodge Charger Coupe— the unexpected 
economy car at an unexpected new low 
price. Another reason why Dodge Charger 
sales have more than doubled this year. 


Oodge Trucks 





New thinking is-.,. 
a HO special effects kit 
that makes home 
movies go wild. 

Make your own movie titles. And silent 
movie style dialog lines. Add mood inten- 
sity with color. A starburst lens mount 
spins as your camera zooms. Get unique, 
psychedelic effects with line patterns. 

The kit for new Bell & Howell cameras is 
exclusive. And the results are fantastic. 

IP BellbHdluell 

Think of it 

as a high-performance 
additive. 



Special Effects Kit with 
Model 379 Movie Camera 



Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 

CCXOGNC • AFTIR SMAVf • SOAP . TAIC ■ OlODORANT . SHAVING FOAM • AND OTMtR F'NI GROOMING PRODUCTS 


SCORECARD continued 


off jersey No. 37 and shift to No. 52, 
which would clearly identify him to of- 
ficials as an ineligible receiver. 

Remember the old days, when in the 
dying moments of the game a grim-faced 
Pat O'Brien would turn to scared-look- 
ing Harold Lloyd at the end of the bench 
and snap, "You there, you with the glass- 
es. Get in at halfback.” Pat O'Brien 
didn't care what number he was send- 
ing in. He didn't even know if Harold 
Lloyd had a number. 

A VIRTUE 

It has often been said that a prime re- 
quirement for fishing is patience. Wait 
long enough and the fish will be there. 
Well, that is one way of doing it, and a 
paragon along these lines is Tommy Bak- 
er of St. Petersburg, Fla. Baker recent- 
ly caught a IS 1 /* -pound largemouth bass 
in Lake Seminole near St. Pete. It was 
an impressive trophy, no question about 
it, but it was quite a bit lighter than the 
22-pound 4-ounce largemouth caught by 
a man named George Perry in Lake 
Montgomery, Ga. 38 years ago. That's 
st ill the record, the 60 home runs of large- 
mouth bass fishing. So Baker took his 1 5- 
poundcr and put it in a small pond back 
of his home. There he intends to keep 
it, feeding it at proper intervals, until it 
grows up to around 23 pounds or so. 
Then he'll go a-fishin’ again. It might 
take a few years but, as we noted above. 
Tommy Baker is a patient man. 

LOSERS WINNERS 

Games played on boards arc customarily 
games played in fantasyland, but bring- 
ing matters very much down to earth in 
Cambridge. Mass, is Urban Systems. 
Inc., a research outfit that has developed 
three games dealing with environment. 
The games— DIRTY WATER. 
SMOG and l COl OGY are so 
realistically enlightening that they have 
the potential of truly benefiting the play- 
ers as well as society at large. Not only 
that, the packages and moving parts are 
either biodegradable or recyclable. 

The games (they cost a neat SIO 
each) are the offspring of some heavy 
studies the USI people mostly Harvard 
and MIT types have been doing for 
government and business aimed at un- 
raveling the environmental snafus af- 
flicting these overcast days. An in- 
novative way to share their findings, they 
reasoned, was through games that al- 
low the players to assume the identities 
continued 
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If you just 
want to look good, 
don’t light it. 



White Owl Miniatures & Demi-Tips 


On the other hand, 
if you’d like to taste 
the small, mild 
cigar with all the 
flavor of a large 
cigar, go ahead. 





HOW TO flWKC OR BREAK 
ft DAIQUIRI. 



The Daiquiri. 

Such a treat for the tongue when 
it is well made. Such a syrupy flop 
when it isn’t. Because it takes more 
than good intentions to make a good 
Daiquiri. 

Some rums, you see, are much too 
heavy and syrupy for the Daiquiri. 

Puerto Rican Rums, on the other 
hand, are light and clear and dry. And, 
because they are aged and charcoal 
filtered for smoothness, they impart 
a mellow flavor to the Daiquiri. 

Yet even these fine rums must be 
mixed in the correct proportions to 
make a perfect Daiquiri: to 1% oz. of 
White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum, 
add oz. lime juice and 1 scant tea- 
spoon of sugar (or % oz. of Frozen 
Fresh Daiquiri Mix). Shake with ice. 
Or serve on the rocks with a little ex- 
tra rum. (Which is the way most men 
like their Daiquiris.) 

Remember, though. All Daiquiris 
are created equal in proportion. 

But when it comes to the rum you 
put in them, some Daiquiris are more 
equal than others. 

TH£ RUmt Of PUfRTO RICO 


A free recipe book it your* for the asking. 

Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.. N. Y. 10019. 


SCORECARD nwiuni 


of those held accountable for pollution. 

In DIRTY WATER, for example, 
players arc water-pollution control of- 
ficials and are given the job of man- 
aging a lake. Playing pieces bear the 
likeness of the various slippery and squig- 
gly things that inhabit or infest our na- 
tion's waters, and players do their 
damnedest to keep some sort of sane bal- 
ance among amoebas, rotifers and sun- 
fish while turbid scum and herbicides 
ooze in from every side. SMOG players 
are called air-quality managers, and after 
a few agonizing rounds confronting a 
plethora of peroxides and aldehydes and 
voters with vested interests, the partici- 
pants start thinking how they will them- 
selves vote come next election day. not 
to mention what kind of letters to fire 
off to their Congressmen in the meantime. 

Wider in concept than the others, 
ECOLOGY lets players experience evo- 
lution from Prehistoric Rustic to 20th- 
century Technocrat— and all the ecosys- 
tem headaches man is heir to along the 
way. One leaves the game board slight- 
ly in awe— and with a somewhat great- 
er understanding and respect for the 
fragile web we often so callously abuse. 
One wins, in effect, whether one loses on 
the board or not. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Billy Kidd, former U.S. Olympic ski- 
er, asked to explain the growing popu- 
larity of the sport in this country: "Peo- 
ple are looking for self-expression. In 
skiing nobody tells you where to go or 
what to do. You do your own thing. 
And you do it in the beautiful moun- 
tains away from the pollution." 

• John Green, at 37 the oldest player in 
the NBA. on his feelings when he and 
husky 32-ycar-old Tom Meschery got 
into a fight during a Cincinnali-Seattle 
game: "As soon as it started, I thought, 
‘What am 1 doing out here fighting with 
him, and where arc all my friends who 
should be breaking this thing up before 
l get clobbered?’ " 

• Art Quoquochi, winger for the Hcr- 
shey Bears in the American Hockey 
League and a full-blooded American 
Indian, asked what type of movies he 
enjoyed: "Westerns, but all the time we 
lose." 

• Gump Worsley. veteran goalie for the 

Minnesota North Stars, commenting on 
a claim that he did all his training in St. 
Paul bars: "That's not true. I've switched 
to Minneapolis now." end 
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thinking 6Sooo 

a movie camera that's 
ready for sound 
when you are. 

This Filmosound camera works both ways, 
silent or with sound. Its exclusive Focus- 
Matic. T “ plus automatic exposure control 
and zoom lens bring you bright, sharp, ef- 
fortless movies. And when you decide to 
add sound, all you do is plug in the Filmo- 
sound 8™ Recorder to take sound movies. 

a Belle. Howell 



Filmosound Model 379 
Movie Camera. 



jPASS IT ON. 

Sports Illustrated is the best 
action bargain around. See| 
the card in this issue. 


If Field & Stream's 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
£ ...you’re catching 
a cold. 




For Lovers 


...of the theater and the fine 
arts: sets and costumes by 70 
great painters and sculptors 
in one lavishly illustrated gift 
volume. 


Art And The Stage In The 
20th Century. 

$35.00 at your bookstore 
or direct from 

^ New York Graphic Society Ltd. 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 



Sports Illustrated 
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NO MIRACLE REQUIRED 

For weeks the Oakland Raiders stayed in the race by means of a series of almost supernatural last-second wins, 
but when they beat Kansas City for the Western Division title their tactics were au nature/ by TEX MAULE 


B efore iheir game in Oakland last 
week the Kansas City Chiefs and 
the Oakland Raiders were tied for the 
lead in the Western Division. Whoever 
won would clinch the division title and 
advance to the playoffs. Whoever lost 
wouldn't even be sure of making the play- 
offs as the American Conference's best 
second-place team. Take it on faith; the 
procedure is so tortuous that the NFL 
was still "clarifying'’ it in the 12th week 
of the season. With so much at stake. 
Flank Slram took the Chiefs to the Coast 
three days early, hiding them out in Palo 
Alto far from their madding fans and 
inquisitive reporters. Fie also raised the 
line for missing the 1 1 p.m. curfew from 
S250 to S2.500. 

Strain's precautions were to no avail. 
The Raiders, a team that has come to 
be wedded to last-second miracles prin- 
cipally performed by their elderly dens 
ex nmchimi, George Blanda, won with- 
out benefit of a little sleight of hand. 

What the Raiders did this time was 
put the early-retiring Chiefs into a coma. 
Blanda helped put them to sleep with 
two field goals and two extra points, 
but found it unnecessary to appear in 
the closing seconds, wave his right foot 
or hand and produce a touchdown pass 
or field goal. In the closing seconds of 
this game the Raiders were ahead 20-6; 
when the game ended they were still 
ahead 20-6. 

The day before, Blanda explained what 
the Raiders hoped to do to the Chiefs. 
"We'll take it to them," he predicted. 
"Straight-ahead blocking. Short passes. 
Patience. We'll lake what they give us 
and not look for the bomb. It really 
isn't a complicated game. Forget all the 
formations and the terminology. What 


it comes down to is a scries of individ- 
ual matches, man on man. And when it 
comes to that. I think we're better." 

Well, the Raiders were better and they 
won most of the head-to-head confron- 
tations. but the game was a bit more so- 
phisticated than that. When the clubs 
played in Kansas City on Nov. I , a game 
that ended in a 17 17 tie on one of Blan- 
da 's feats of magic (a 48-yard field goal 
in the last three seconds), Lamonica es- 
tablished a pattern of play-calling that 
Strain must have taken into account in 
preparing the Chiefs for this contest. 

In the earlier meeting. Lamonica threw 
28 passes, 18 of them on second down. 
He sent his backs outside tackle 26 times, 
15 times on first down. He called only 
12 plays inside the Kansas City tackles, 
eight on first down. You couldn't ask 
for a clearer blueprint for a game plan. 
The Chiefs, alas, built a defense on it. 

"Against the Kansas City defense, 
you're better off throwing on first down," 
Blanda said before the game. "They play 
a rcad-and-rcact defense, and if they 
know what you're going to do you're in 
bad trouble. You have to create doubt 
in their defense, and then you make them 
think longer, and while they're thinking 
you can do what you want to do. If 
you look at their movies and their per- 
sonnel. you begin to think there's no 
way you can score on them. But you 
can. One way or another, you can." 

Still, it wasn't only an out-of-pattern 
offense that won for the Raiders. Their 
defense all but shut off the Chiefs. Most 
of the time the Raiders played an odd 
line, a defense where one lineman is sta- 
tioned nose to nose with the center. For 
the Raiders this lineman was Tom Kea- 
ting, an All-Pro tackle who earned All- 


Pro all over again on this bright and 
nippy afternoon. 

Jim Tyrcr, a 6' 6" 275-pound offen- 
sive tackle for the Chiefs, himself an All- 
Pro, talked about Keating earlier in the 
week. "He's a great defensive tackle," 
Tyrer said. "When they play him head- 
on the center, he occupies three play- 
ers. The center knows he's there and 
both the offensive guards have to be 
aware of him, because he can go either 
way around the center and then they 
have to help." Keating usually played 
head-on with Jack Rudnay, the Chiefs’ 
rookie center who handled him success- 
fully back in November. Rudnay failed 
to repeat last Saturday. 

This was a good, satisfying football 
game, not won by any prestidigitation 
or breaks. Mainly it was won the Blan- 
da way — in the pit. “All the stuff about 
formations, rolling pockets and the rest 
of it is meaningless," Blanda said. "If 
you have the right people you can run 
from the short punt and win. We have 
the right people.” 

This time, anyway. Oakland had the 
right people. A giant among them was 
Marv Hubbard, a burly running back 
who went to Colgate, can you imagine. 
He carried the ball 16 times, gained 93 
yards and scored the first and winning 
touchdown. 

The Raiders rarely use Hubbard, who 
is listed on their depth chart as a sub- 
stitute for Hcwritt Dixon. Until last 
week, he had carried the ball only 35 

continued 

Sub Fullback Marv Hubbard, who look many a 
handoff from Dary/e Lamonica. was the Raid- 
ers' leading rusher; he scored the winning 
touchdown behind a block by Gene Upshaw. 





In the second quarter Fred BUetnikoff and 
Jim Marsalis (*0) went up in the end zone 
for a long pass. Marsalis tipping it away. 


NO MIRACLE continued 

times, but 18 of those (for 98 yards) 
had come in the first game against Kan- 
sas City. "I'm at my best against these 
guys," Hubbard said, an assessment with 
which Coach John Madden is evidently 
in accord. "I love to beat them more 
than anything else." 

Hubbard moves as mercilessly as a 
bowling ball and is a strongly motivated 
man. “AH afternoon 1 was looking for 
Willie Lanier [the Chiefs' middle line- 
backer],” he said after the game, blithe- 
ly ignoring his running heroics. "He's 
supposed to be the best and 1 want the 


best. Finally I got him on a block and I 
knocked him right on his butt." Lanier, 
to be fair, replied in kind on a couple 
of occasions. 

In another key matchup, Oakland 
Wide Receiver Fred Bilctnikoff had the 
edge on Jim Marsalis, the Kansas City 
cornerback. Marsalis has fine speed, wa- 
ter-bug-quick reactions and a nose for the 
ball, but Bilctnikoff caught a 36-yard 
touchdown pass with Marsalisa half-step 
behind him. Earlier, Bilctnikoff had run 
the same pattern, but Marsalis went up 
with him and tipped the ball away. The 
difference between the two plays was 


that Lamonica's pass hung the first time. 

In midweek Jim Tyrer said, "This is 
going to be a fistfight. It will be won on 
the front line. The thing about our of- 
fense has been blown out of proportion — 
the moving pocket, all the rest of it. It 
still comes down to Jim Tyrer blocking 
Ben Davidson. It's like serving the same 
dish with different dressing, a little dif- 
ferent preparation. When the dressing 
is removed, it comes down to eight Chiefs 
being All-Pros. We're a Sears, Roebuck 
team. Coach Slram looked through the 
catalog and picked the people he need- 
ed to fit his needs.” 
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In the fourth quarter BUetnikoff ran the 
same pattern, the pass was better thrown 
and he beat Marsalis for a touchdown. 


Tyrer did a fairly good job on Da- 
vidson. Big Ben, known for his han- 
dlebar mustache and flair for wreaking 
havoc on quarterbacks, was unable to 
talk after the game. He whispered he 
had laryngitis from shouting at the of- 
ficials. Like all defensive linemen, he was 
howling about being held. “We were 
very loose before this game," Davidson 
croaked. "I’ve played on a lot of pro 
ball clubs, but I never saw anything like 
this. It was amazing. In the dressing 
room the radio was going wide open 
and guys were dancing buck-naked. It 
was something.*’ 

continued 
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The first half of the game was less 
than that, a reversion to the days of 
punt, pass and prayer. Neither team 
wanted to take chances, and because 
both stuck to the ground the first quar- 
ter zipped by in 22 minutes. At the end 
of this period Kansas City had its only 
lead of the day, 3-0. Those points came 
on a 20-yard field goal by Jan Stcnc- 
rud. Later Stcncrud missed a 29-yardcr, 
one of the few times he has missed a 
gimme. Blanda put the Raiders ahead 
in the second quarter with his two field 
goals, one coming typically with three 
seconds to play in the half, a kick that 
created an extraordinary exultation in 
the crowd of 54,596, a stadium record 
by a margin of two fans. 

The second half was no contest. The 
Raiders had established physical and 
psychological superiority: the Chiefs re- 
sponded to intimidation with increasing 
lethargy. Although behind, Stram — the 
gambler in the red vest — played his cards 
so close to that vest that the red must 
have rubbed off on them. Even when 
he fell far back, Dawson was reluctant 
to go to the bomb; perhaps he was haunt- 
ed by the memory of Frank Pitts drop- 
ping two long balls in the first half, one 
of which should have been a touchdown. 
Yet it might have turned the trick. The 
Raiders play bump-and-run, and if the 
bump doesn’t work near the line of scrim- 
mage, the run must be fast indeed to 
cover receivers like Pitts and Otis Tay- 
lor racing deep into the secondary. 

The Raider touchdown drive in the 
third quarter was a good example of 
how Lamonica mixed up his plays, thor- 
oughly confusing the tendency chart the 
Chiefs had plotted on him off the first 
game. Late in this period, with the Raid- 
ers having a first and 10 on their 20— a 
situation usually calling for a conser- 
vative move — Lamonica threw to War- 
ren Wells for an 18-yard gain and a 
first down. Next, Hubbard went out- 
side right tackle for 14 yards and through 
left tackle for eight more. On the fol- 
lowing play Hubbard went up the mid- 
dle for two and a first down. Then La- 
monica threw again, to the surprise and 
ultimate dismay of the Chief defense. 
On this play Marsalis was caught in- 
terfering with Bilctnikoff and the Raid- 
ers had the ball on the Kansas City 16. 

George Blanda performed no sleight of hand, 
but kept his foot in by kicking two field goals. 

PHOTOGRAPHS B» SHEEDV t 10NG 


From there Hubbard carried four times 
in a row, scoring from six yards out. 

Gene Upshaw, the Raiders' left guard, 
said after the game, "We picked ’em 
and picked 'em and picked ’em. One 
time I went into the huddle and said, 
‘Run 65, man-to-man blocking.’ At 
the start I didn’t think we could do 
it, but we did it. We had to do it — 
for ourselves.” 

The Oakland offensive line was gen- 
erally more widely spaced than usual. 
“A team as big as Kansas City, you 
can’t get shoulder to shoulder with 
them,” Upshaw explained. "Buck Bu- 
chanan, playing head on you, covers 
two holes all by himself, and lie's the 
toughest I play. Once he hit me in 
the back after a play was over and 1 
asked him, ‘Is that the way it's going 
to be?’ He said, ‘Get back in the hud- 
dle and play football.' ” 

As he dressed, Lamonica said, "We 
figured we had to smack them right out 
of there. We kept them guessing. We 
had them looking at different things. Not 
major changes, little ones. But little 
things can become major. We didn't 
make any drastic changes. I could feel 
the aggression building all week. And I 
felt it warming up today. Voom! We 
couldn’t wait for the game to start. 
Voom! I knew we were ready." 

Ready or not, on the first Oakland se- 
ries Lamonica threw a pass to Charlie 
Smith which was intercepted by Right 
Linebacker Jim Lynch. The Raiders had 
planned to pick on Lynch, whom they 
considered the least competent of the 
Chief linebackers. They wanted to iso- 
late Smith on Lynch and throw to him; 
the Chiefs were aware of that and helped 
Lynch out by giving him deep help from 
Johnny Robinson, their safety. Knowing 
Robinson was behind him. Lynch stuck 
to Smith like a leech and took the pass 
away from him. 

"We came back after that first mis- 
take,” Lamonica said. "We drove right 
down the field and the offensive line 
knew it was their day, which it was." 

It was, too, the day of the Raider de- 
fensive line. Tom Keating, who did as 
much as any one man to disrupt the 
Chief offense, said, "It feels good to 
mess ’em up, to do a job on them. They 
cost me 20 grand last year.” 

Keating and Middle Linebacker Dan 
Conners had collaborated on stunts de- 
signed to confuse the Chief blockers. 
"In our triple-under defense, we both 


didn’t go into the bubble,” Keating said. 
In a triple-under the Oakland defensive 
line is overshifted to the weak side of 
the Kansas City offensive line; the bub- 
ble is the gap on the strong side created 
by the overshift — a wide hole between 
the tackle playing head-on with the of- 
fensive center and the defensive end on 
the strong side. 

"I don't feel like I played 40 plays 
today,” Keating said. Someone pointed 
out, "You didn't. You only played 38." 

"I don’t even feel like I've been in a 
game,” whispered Ben Davidson. 

The Raiders ran 69 plays to 38 by Kan- 
sas City. What is surprising is that with 
so great an imbalance, the Raiders only 
won by two touchdowns. 

The Oakland secondary shouldn't be 
forgotten, either. Earlier, Lcn Dawson 
said, "They're all burners back there. 
There are no weak spots in their de- 
fense. Some teams have a weak man 
and they have to compensate for it, but 
the Raiders don’t need any compensa- 
tion. They play the same coverage 70' ;, 
of the time and just change the depth 
of the coverage." 

Free Safety Dave Grayson agreed with 
Dawson. "We were playing the same 
coverage today." he said, "with a few 
wrinkles. We made Dawson guess and 
he was guessing more in this game than 
he ever has. We overplayed his primary 
receiver, then made him guess on the sec- 
ond receiver, and by that time the pres- 
sure was getting to him. We didn't give 
him the look he expected. We took away 
the crosses and the ups.” 

Dawson had expressed considerable 
concern about Grayson. "We have to 
try to contain him," he said. "Somehow, 
we have to get him out of that middle. 
With him in the middle, the corncrbacks 
can play it very tough short and to the 
outside, knowing they have help deep 
in the middle. They have the kind of de- 
fense that makes things happen. You 
know, you can’t give all the credit to 
the offense for those games they win in 
the last few seconds. The defense had 
to stop people to give the ball to them. 
Our approach is to have patience. You 
can't waste a single play against Oak- 
land. Containing Grayson is the key.” 

As the Raiders entered their dressing 
room after the game, big Al Dotson, 
who played tackle next to Tom Keating 
and who did a good job, too, was yell- 
ing happily, "We ran it down their 
throats. We beat 'em to death!" end 


BARNBURNER IN THE OLD BARN 


Kentucky was supposed to help Indiana open its new arena, but maybe it was better that it remained unfinished: 
the way the Hoosiers and Wildcats had at each other, the place might have split at the seams by JOE JARES 


T he Assembly Hall in Bloomington, 
Ind. stood gray and gloomy, match- 
ing the drizzly December afternoon. In- 
side. where there should have been fans 
yelling and pompons shaking and a bas- 
ketball floor gleaming, there was noth- 
ing but darkness and wet gravel. For 
more than three years construction men 
have been blasting out limestone and 
piecing together concrete slabs, prepar- 
ing this 17.500-scat home for the Uni- 
versity of Indiana's Hurryin’ Hoosiers. 

School authorities were sure the build- 
ing would lie finished last year, and Ken- 
tucky was booked in to help dedicate 
the arena. Not a chance. The game was 
moved to Lexington. So the Wildcats 
were invited back this year for the new 
grand opening. Still not a chance, and 
that was a shame, considering the kind 
of game the teams finally did play. The 
excitement they stirred would have been 
a lilting grand opening for the Taj Ma- 
hal. Kentucky, in Bloomington for the 
first time in 42 years, beat Indiana in 
overtime 95-93 after the Hoosiers seem- 
ingly had won. 

The site was Indiana's outdated han- 
gar of a field house, crouched next to 
the Assembly Hall's hulk and jammed 
with 9,258 people. Capacity crowds have 
been rare there in recent years. While 
the basketball team was able to win only 
26 games the last three seasons, the in- 
terest of students strayed to the Wednes- 
day-night turtle races at a local pizza 
parlor and the debate over the right of 
coeds to visit men's dormitory rooms 
at 3 a.m. However, passion for basket- 
ball revived with the development of a 
potential winner, and the ticket manager 
last week happily proclaimed that the 
Kentucky game, even without ribbon- 
cutting ceremonies, was Indiana's "first 
lock-cinch sellout since 1965." It was 
also televised over most of the state and 


sent back to the Kentucky campus via 
closed-circuit color TV. 

Indiana's important assets arc 6' 7* 
junior Joby Wright of Savannah, Ga., 
who was picked for the experimental 
Olympic team last summer, and two 
6' 1“ sophomores from Indianapolis, 
George McGinnis and Steve Downing. 
In their senior year in high school, Mc- 
Ginnis and Downing led their team to 
a 31-0 record and the state champion- 
ship. Last summer McGinnis played for 
the U. S. at the World University Games 
and was the team's leading scorer and 
rcbounder. 

McGinnis was also a high-school All- 
America football player for two years. 
Last spring he went to Indiana football 
Coach John Pont and asked if he could 
go out for the team. Pont, who rarely 
refuses a 6' 1", 235-pound, fast, agile, 
sure-handed wide receiver, turned the 
request over to the athletic director, who 
shuddered at the idea of some Big Ten 
linebacker hitting one of the country’s 
best basketball prospects. No. lie said. 
If Assembly Hall was ever finished, some- 
body would have to help fill it. 

McGinnis is certainly that somebody. 
Coach Lou Watson, returning after miss- 
ing a season because of a bad back, put 
him and Downing in the starting lineup 
right away, and the two friends led the 
Hoosiers to wins over Eastern Michigan 
and Kansas State. McGinnis scored 26 
points in each game and added 21 in an 
exhibition victory over the touring Aus- 
tralian champions. He also made more 
turnovers than Betty Crocker, but he 
wasn’t embarrassed. His credo, he said, 
is: "Anytime 1 have my hands on the 
ball, there's a chance of putting it in 
the hoop.” 

Coach Adolph Rupp of Kentucky 
came into Bloomington with his usual 
well-drilled, undefeated, lily-white team. 


Whoops, look again. Well-drilled, un- 
defeated and integrated. Rupp's favorite 
sophomore, Tom Payne, is not only the 
first black player in the 68-year history 
of Kentucky basketball but the tallest 
player as well. Payne is listed as 7 feet, 
but the Baron insists that he is T 2 , /2*- 

Rupp. 69 years old and supposedly 
nearing retirement, looks healthier than 
he did last season. He is bothered by a 
persistent infection on one foot, but his 
diabetes is under control. The morning 
of the game he ate a good breakfast, re- 
minded himself it was his grandson's 
fourth birthday and told stories about 
the old "rathole” hotels in the South 
("I used to stay awake all night with a 
list of the boys’ rooms by my bed in 
case there was a lire"). Five hours later 
when he sat down next to the Indiana 
court, he was wearing his famous brown 
suit and scowl. 

Injuries had weakened both teams. 
Kentucky forward Larry Steele broke 
his right thumb in practice Wednesday, 
and Indiana's Downing was submarined 
in the game against Australia and land- 
ed on his tailbonc. The rest of the week 
in practice he walked around like a man 
balancing a glass of water on his head. 
Each coaching stall was positive the oth- 
er team's loss was less damaging than 
its own. Downing suited up. but Wat- 
son, well acquainted with sore backs, 
kept him on the bench. 

Despite the absence of the two play- 
ers, the rebounding battle was fierce. 
Payne, although a good Iree-throw 
shooter and shot blocker, was not much 
of a force under the boards. McGinnis 
and Wright were enough to give Indi- 
ana the edge, at least until Wright 
fouled out with a minute left in reg- 
ulation time. Each of them did more 
traveling than an Olympic walker, how- 
ever, often undoing on the ground 
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Flying Kentuckians Tom Parker ( 12). whose shooting saved Wildcats. Tom Payne ( 54) and Mark Soderberg ( 45) seemed to own the airlanes. but 

Joby Wright (44) and George McGinnis (35) won the rebound war 


what he had accomplished in the air. 

Most of the times McGinnis was 
stopped, he stopped himself— by trav- 
eling. by taking unconscionable shots, 
by missing free throws. Much of his game 
looked as if it still belonged on the school- 
yard court. He would put up a jump 
shot and then, instead of following in 
hard in case he missed, he would cock 
his head oddly to the left and take a cou- 
ple of bouncy steps in the same direc- 
tion. almost like a bowler trying to help 
his ball with body English. Despite all 
his faults and sophomore mistakes. Mc- 
Ginnis scored 38 points and showed 
enough raw power, speed and talent to 
scare almost any defensive man this side 
of UCLA's Sidney Wicks. 

Kentucky, making more shots and far 
fewer mistakes, led at halftime 44-38. 
McGinnis' scoring and a tough pressure 
defense helped put Indiana ahead by sev- 
en points with 5 Vi minutes left, but in 
their hurry the Hoosiers got too fast 
for themselves and let unflappable Ken- 
tucky off the hook. A traveling viola- 
tion here, a sloppy pass there, were all 
the Wildcats needed to regain the lead. 

Indiana junior Rick Ford tied the 
game at 80 80 with two free throws, and 


a few seconds later he managed to cor- 
ner Kentucky's Mike Casey. Jump ball 
at Kentucky's end of the court with five 
seconds to go. 

Ford outlcaped Casey and tipped the 
ball to teammate John Ritter, who drib- 
bled past a Kentucky man and set him- 
self for a desperation heave toward the 
Hoosier basket. 65 feet away. As it 
should in a heroic finish, the bu/./cr 
sounded while the shot was in the air. 
The ball did not carom off the glass back- 
hoard. It did not tantalize anyone by rat- 
tling around the rim. It just dropped 
through like a rock, causing a mild quiv- 
er in the net and a much larger one in 
Adolph Rupp's heart. The crowd roared, 
and some pompon girls raced onto the 
court to hug Ritter— but hold everything. 
McGinnis, behind Ritter's back, had 
called time out before the shot. No bas- 
ket. time-out Indiana. Three seconds 
were left when play resumed and In- 
diana threw the ball in from out-of- 
bounds in the backcourt. Ritter was able 
to fire another mortar shot, but this time 
it was far short. Overtime. 

Tom Parker s left-handed sharpshoot- 
ing kept Kentucky ahead throughout the 
five-minute extra period. A McGinnis 


jump shot brought Indiana to within 
one point. 94 93. With a few seconds to 
go, McGinnis drove in for a layup 
through heavy traffic in the key. but the 
ball slipped out of his hand as he leaped 
up and he blew the shot. Parker's last 
free throw made it 95-93. 

“I think they can win the Big Ten," 
said Rupp. 

“We've got to win the Big Ten," said 
McGinnis. 

"It was a w hale of a game for the spec- 
tators, but not much of one for the 
coach," said Watson in his quiet locker 
room. Then he glanced at the mimeo- 
graphed slat sheet, which showed that 
I ndiana had outrebounded Kentucky 62 
55 (McGinnis had 20). He estimated that 
if Downing had played, the rebounding 
edge would have been much more pro- 
nounced. 

As the disappointed fans filed out of 
the field house, there was talk of a pos- 
sible rematch. If the Hoosiers win the 
Big Ten championship and the Wildcats 
win the SEC, they could meet in the Mid- 
east Regional of the NCAA tournament, 
when the two teams presumably would 
have a full quota of healthy tailbones 
and thumbs. end 


THE REAL SCRAP 
WAS FOR 60th PLACE 


While name golfers fought for glory and dollars at Grand Bahama, the 
also-rans played games of quiet desperation by WALTER BINGHAM 



Jim Jamieson stayed coot and made the list 


E verybody had his own reason for 
playing in the Bahama Islands Open 
last week. Arnold Palmer wanted to win 
one. LccTrcvinoshowcdupto make sure 
nobody grabbed his place at the top of 
the money heap. One of Tommy Aar- 
on's sponsoring firms offered him a 
bonus for a good performance. Frank 
Beard, a tough man with a buck, de- 
cided to take his family when Dave 
Stockton got him a deal on a v ilia. 

But as the last of the professional golf 
tour's 47 official events of the year — 
and the final SI 30.000 of nearly S7 mil- 
lion in prize money being offered in 
1970 — the Bahama Islands Open had 
something more precious to offer a par- 
ticular group of touring pros. These play- 
ers. who include such regulars as Dave 
Eichelbergcr, Jim Jamieson and Herb 
Hooper, weren't there for a good time 
or to soak up the Freeport sun or even 
earn money, at least not primarily. They 
were there to fight for their lives. 

"Oh. I wouldn't say it's quite as se- 
rious as that," said Jamieson one af- 
ternoon, while Eichelbergcr. right behind 
him. rolled his eyes and snickered. 

For these players and others, the Ba- 
hama Islands Open offered the last 
chance to win enough exemption points 
to finish among the top 60 on the PGA 
list. In the past, the PGA gave exemp- 
tions to the lop 60 money winners, an 
exemption meaning a golfer is eligible 
to play in any tournament that isn't in- 
vitational. such as the Masters. Other- 
wise, unless a golfer has some other ex- 
emption, such as a U.S. Open title, 
tucked away, he must qualify on Mon- 
days, which is a bad scene. 

Commissioner Joe Dey created the 
point system so that, among other rea- 
sons. a monster money tournament like 
the S300.000 Dow Jones would not as- 


sume three times the importance of the 
good old L.A. Open. It was a sound 
idea, but the players have rejected it to 
return to the gold standard in 1971. As 
Dave Marr said. "The public can't iden- 
tify with points. You can't spend them 
in the A&P.” 

Nevertheless, points were it this year. 
Win and you got 120. second was worth 
90. and so on. But the players fighting 
for those last few spots at Grand Ba- 
hama last week were not concerned with 
first and second. Realistically, what they 
wanted to do was finish, say, 15th and 
pick up 56 points. 

Before the start of the tournament Ei- 
chelherger was 61st, Jamieson 63rd and 
Hooper 64th. At 62nd was Don Jan- 
uary, who wasn’t there and didn't need 
to be. since his victory in the 1967 PGA 
Championship gives him lifetime exemp- 
tion. Eichelbcrger was only 10 points 
behind the 60th man, Steve Spray, but 
Spray was entered in the tournament, 
of course, as was Bob Stanton at 59. 
Even Jim Colbert, who would have had 
to he passed by six players to miss out, 
was there. Not that it's all that impor- 
tant, mind you. 

"What I mean is this." Jamieson con- 
tinued. "So I don't make the top 60. 
I'm still in the top 70 and there are 15 
tournaments, including the PGA in Feb- 
ruary, that arc going to accept the top 
70 of the list. If you play any good at 
all. you make the cut and that gets you 
into the tournament the following week. 
So it's not a matter of life and death.” 

"Says you," said Eichelbcrger. 

Jamieson, a chubby young man along 
the lines of Bob Murphy, was in danger 
of losing his player's card last year, a let- 
ter from Commissioner Dey notifying 
him that unless his game improved and 
he started earning some money he could 
no longer play on the tour. Early this 
year he married, which evidently was a 
tonic, for he made the cut in 17 straight 
tournaments, tied for third in the West- 
ern Open and earned S28.385, assuring 
him of no more letters from Joe Dey. 

Eichelbcrger is tall, strong, swarthy 
and intense. He stalks around a putting 
green, generally with a cigarette stuck 
in his mouth and looking angry, but it 
is a mask for a friendly, outgoing per- 
sonality. He is from Waco. Texas, and 
he can hit a ball 18 miles, often straight. 
His best 1970 finish was a 1 0th at 
the Greater Milwaukee Open, and be- 
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fore Bahama his earnings were 523,238. 

Herb Hooper is as quiet and unas- 
suming as the President of almost the 
same name. He has a slight build, and 
it follows that the best part of his game 
is chipping and putting. Hooper was 
bothered by a bad back early in the year 
and earned no points at all during the first 
two months. He was apparently out of 
contention for the top 60 when a tie for 
sixth at Coral Springs, the week before 
Bahama, gave him 63.30 points and a 
chance. Hooper had earned S28.335 
when he arrived on Grand Bahama. 

It was quickly apparent that it was 
going to be a rugged week for Larry 
Null, who travels with the tour and 
whose duties include compiling and pub- 
lishing the point list. None of the play- 
ers involved were all that interested in 
the point standing, of course, but they 
kept hanging around Null's desk in the 
press tent early in the week, looking 
like a pack of hungry dogs, and when 
Null produced an informal, scratch-pad 
version of the list, the players almost 
ripped it to shreds. 

On Thursday it looked as though the 
battle for the top 60 would never really 
materialize. Eichclbcrger started like 
lightning, sticking an approach shot one 
inch from the first hole for a kick-in bird- 
ie, but things got away from him and 
he wound up with a 76. Poor Herb Hoo- 
per was even worse, at 79 an excellent 
bet to miss the cut and pick up no points 
at all. Of the challengers, only Jamie- 
son, with a 72. could smile. That was 
six strokes behind the leader, Doug San- 
ders. Palmer, in his bid for his first vic- 
tory since 1969, was in good shape at 
68. (A win would make him the 1970 
money leader if Trevino faltered.) 

Then, on Friday, all sorts of won- 
derful things happened to the three chal- 
lengers. Hooper rescued himself from 
oblivion by shooting a 69 for a 148 to- 
tal, which was exactly the score it took 
to make the cut. Eichelberger had a 
strong 70 for 146. and Jamieson, with a 
69 for 141. was up among the leaders. 
Beyond that, disaster struck some of the 
golfers ahead of them. Steve Spray, the 
60th man, missed the cut. and Bob Stan- 
ton, the 59th man. after almost over- 
coming a shaky first-day 76 with a nice 
round Friday, blew it. taking a hideous 
nine on 18 and was also out. 

And there was one more. John Schroc- 
der, son of Ted. the Davis Cup hero. 


shot a 149 to miss the cut by a stroke. 
Schroeder was 56th on the point list 
and had enough of a margin to almost 
assure him of finishing among the 60. 
But at dusk, when he learned he was 
out. he sought out Larry Null. Where 
would Null be Sunday night? At the 
hotel. Schrocdcr said he would call. 

Saturday was a disaster for Eichelber- 
ger. He shot a 76, which put him in a tie 
for 62nd and which, if the tournament 
had been over, would have given him 
roughly nine points, not even enough to 
overtake Spray. Worse, the quietly de- 
termined Hooper shot a 68 to go six shots 
ahead of Eichelberger. The players w ho 
gathered around Larry Null's desk after 
the third round were agreed: Jamieson, 
who had a 71 to remain among the tour- 
nament leaders, and Hooper were vir- 
tually in. Poor Ike had blown it. 

It was an equally disastrous day for 


Palmer. Paired with the leader, Chris 
Blocker, a longtime rabbit and a dis- 
tant 93rd on the point list. Palmer fell 
apart on the back nine and shot a 75. 

Eichelberger tried to produce a mir- 
acle on Sunday, but his 54th-placc fin- 
ish was good for only 16 points, and he 
was out. Both Hooper and Jamieson 
made it, however. Hooper completed a 
remarkable comeback by shooting a 69 
and finishing tied for 16th. That gave 
him 52 points, enough to send him past 
Stanton for 60th place. Jamieson, with 
a final-round 72. tied for 10th and moved 
up to 58 on the list. 

As for Arnic. well, he didn't get his 
win. Doug Sanders did. after a playotT 
with Chris Blocker. Trevino finished 
third to keep his money lead. Aaron 
earned his bonus. And the Beards had a 
good time. But in the end Hooper and 
Jamieson had the best time of all. end 


Herb Hooper worked his way out of the underbrush and into the ranks of the exempt. 


ARMS AGAINST THE OGRES 


They belong to Jim Plunkett and Joe Theismann, and they'd better be strong if the 


Indians and Irish intend to upset fearsome opponents 


by DAN JENKINS 



B efore it all ends the rabbit ears may 
go the way of the fruitcake — out the 
back door and into the trash — and the 
fan may fade like a sidewalk Santa in the 
rain. This is our annual madness known 
as the collegiate bowl season, a time when 
there is just about every kind of football 
game but the Shoplifters vs. the Floor- 
walkers in the Astro-Bloomingdale Clas- 
sic. The season began last week with a lot 
of Camellias and Boardwalks and Pecans 
for the little folks, and it won't conclude 
until Jan. 10. after some wandering 
groups of All-Stars have taken their pass 
routes to Honolulu, Mobile and Tampa. 
Happily, among the 24 bowl games there 
are some important ones to be concerned 
about, namely those in which the nation's 
three most prominent teams of the regu- 
lar season — Texas, Ohio State and Ne- 
braska — defend their honor for a final 
time against a chimneyful of football lore 
out of Knute Rockne, John W. Heisman 
and Huey Long. 

That's something to be grateful for. 
The bowls usually have little more mean- 
ing than the one played the other day 
in Memphis, where Tulane (7-4) upset 
Colorado (6-4); than those upcoming in 
Houston, where Oklahoma (7-4) meets 
Alabama (6-5); in Jacksonville, where 
Auburn (8-2) meets Ole Miss (7-3); in 
El Paso, where Georgia Tech (8-3 ) meets 
Texas Tech (8-3); in Atlanta, where Ar- 
izona State ( 10-0) meets North Carolina 
(8-3); and even in New Orleans, where 
Tennessee ( 1 0- 1 ) meets Air Force (9-2). 
As September games they would have 
stirred some excitement, but as holiday 
spectaculars they have about as much 
bearing on what the 1970 season means 
as all of those Blue-Grays and East- 
Wests. 

The Cotton. Rose and Orange, in that 
order on your tube Jan. I, are where 
the action is, for these are the games 
in which the season's dominant forces 
will come crashing down on each other. 
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ARMS AND OGRES continued. 

where mathematics, tradition, legend 
and omens are all significant and w here 
the results could have one final roar of 
influence on the question of who, final- 
ly. is No. 1 . 

In some minds that question has al- 
ready been answered. The UPl's board 
of coaches, which always selects on the 
basis of the regular season, has chosen 
Texas by a comfortable margin. Darrell 
Royal's Longhorns also got a piece of 
another award, the MacArthur Bowl, 
picked by a committee of the Hall of 
Fame that has settled on a tie between 
Texas and Ohio State. So Woody Hayes 
can celebrate the fifth national cham- 
pionship of his career and Royal his 
third— regardless of New Year's Day. 

What is left arc the No. I awards of 
the Football Writers’ Association and 
the AP, both of which now await the 


bowls for their final vote. Thus some 
drama is left, and this is precisely why 
the Cotton. Rose and Orange games arc 
the only ones that really matter— school 
comptrollers aside. At least four of the 
teams involved in these games arc still 
alive for the last two trophies. Three 
are undefeated: Texas ( 10-0), Ohio State 
(9-0) and Nebraska ( IQ-0-1 ). Then there 
is Notre Dame at 9-1. The Irish are in 
contention because if they jolt Texas in 
their unusual Colton Bowl rematch, if 
Stanford upsets Ohio Slate in the Rose 
and if LSU whips Nebraska in the Or- 
ange, Ara Parseghian's team would have 
as strong a claim as any. 

A \ ictory for Texas, Ohio State or Ne- 
braska. together with losses by the other 
two. would, of course, make the winner 
No. I , just as victories for all three would 
no doubt w rap it up for Texas. The Long- 


horns go into the bowls with more vot- 
ing carryover from the regular season, 
and in the Irish and Joe Theismann they 
have more glamorous and tougher op- 
ponents than either the Buckeyes or 
Cornhuskers. 

Like it or not. Dallas again has the 
game, and it ought to have every bit 
as much drama as the last one, when 
Texas edged the Irish 2117 in the final 
two minutes. 

"I thought both teams played about 
as good as they could," Darrell Royal 
has said of that event, "and I would ex- 
pect the same kind of thing this time if 
we can do our part." 

Texas and Notre Dame a year ago pro- 
duced one of the best contests of our 
time. Notre Dame was back in a post- 
season game for the first time in 45 
years — since the heyday of the Four 
Horsemen— and with a team that could 
not have been more exciting. Theismann 
threw two touchdown passes and scat- 
tered Cotton Bow l aerial records all over 
the burnt orange. Ara's team leaped to 
a 10 0 lead, got behind 14-10. came back 
again 17 Hand then grudgingly allowed 
a sustained Longhorn drive — fraught 
with clutch plays — that ultimately pro- 
duced the touchdown which kept the na- 
tional title for Royal. 

A few of those stars won't be around — 
men like James Street and Randy Pes- 
chel of Texas and Bob Olson and Mike 
McCoy of the Irish — but the two teams 
are substantially the same. Maybe even 
better. 

Texas could use a couple of pickup 
trucks to haul in its statistics, from this 
season and from its entire 30-game win 
streak. Over those 30 games- covering 
most of the last three seasons — Royal's 
Wishbone T has averaged 39.4 points and 
358 yards rushing per Saturday, which 
the National Collegiate Sports Service 
regards as outlandish and incomparable. 
The Longhorns keep topping themselves. 
For the first nine games of the streak, in 
1968. they averaged 37.4 points and 337 
yards rushing. For the next 1 1 (last sea- 
son) they averaged 39.5 points and 360 
yards. This year the Longhorns have av- 
eraged 41.2 points and 374.5 yards. Led 
by Fullback Steve Worster. the only man 
who has played in all three backfields 
during the streak. Texas has gained over 
10.000 yards on the ground. 

Two assets make Texas seem more 
devastating than ever: an offensive line 
that grows quicker and more proficient 
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ARMS AND OGRES continued 


and a backficld with better balance. The 
Texans of 1970 go into the Cotton Bowl 
with Worster, who has 898 yards and 
14 touchdowns. Jim Bertelsen. who has 
891 yards and 13 touchdowns, and Ed- 
die Phillips, who has 666 yards and 12 
touchdowns. Whenever any two of them 
carry the ball back to back the figures 
add up to better than a first down. 

And while the Longhorns are hardly 
noted for their passing, they somehow 
manage to use the pass effectively. Ed- 
die Phillips has hit only 39 of 96, but 
his average per completion is 17.8 
yards — second highest in the nation. 
Royal makes the point: “Eddie's job is 
not to build statistics, but to get his 
team into the end zone.” 

For all of this, Texas might be ripe. 
Ripe to get plucked. Winning streaks 
have to end some time, and another No- 
tre Dame team ended the daddy of them 
all. Oklahoma's 47-gamer. Royal, with 
a five-game bowl streak going, hasn’t 
lost since Jan. 1. 1963 (to LSU), and 
since then has beaten Navy (with Rog- 
er Staubach), Alabama (with Joe Na- 
math). Ole Miss, Tennessee and Notre 
Dame. Theismann is the only one to 
get a second chance. 

But going against Theismann is an odd 
kind of tradition. The major bowls aren’t 
heavy on rematches, and in the two that 
have occurred the team that lost the first 
game also lost the second. The records 
show Santa Clara defeating LSU back to 
back in the 1937 and 1938 Sugar Bowls, 
and Alabama defeating Nebraska in the 
1966 Orange and 1967 Sugar. 

Theismann might ignore such trivia 
and hit Tom Gatewood a few times on 
some of the pass patterns that made 
Notre Dame the nation's second best in 
total offense. The surest way to beat 
Texas, if not the only way, is to throw 
expertly and keep scoring. Of this the 
Irish are fully capable. And if Texas sput- 
ters just a bit, having no doubt peaked 
against Arkansas, Royal will have to 
call on some resources that may or may 
not be hidden away. 

Wistfully Ara says, “I'm as awed by 
their defense as their offense, frankly. 
It’s too bad we lost to USC, because a 
victory would have given us more to 
play for. But we're going again to make 
the game fun for the kids and just hope 
for a hot hand.” 

Whether the hot hand belongs to 
Theismann on the down-and-out or Ed- 
die Phillips on the pitch is what it will 

continued 
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home movies that 
laugh and sing 
and talk. 

Super 8 movies with sound. They're easy 
and inexpensive and unforgettable with 
Bell & Howell's new Filmosound 8 ,u Sys- 
tem: a great super 8 camera with auto- 
matic focus; a handy, plug-in cassette tape 
recorder; and projector. See and hear 
Filmosound 8 at your nearest dealer. 
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Craig Breedlove, land speed record holder for five years, uses Dep for Men. 
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Something that will keep it looking dry and natural. Dep for Men Dry Styling Hair 
Control does just that, no more. A quick spray holds your hair in style all day 
without ever piling up a head of grease or giving your hair a plastered down look. 
As a matter of fact, Dep for Men pioneered the dry, natural look with our gel and 
a complete line of hairstyling products. They’re all formulated to keep your hair 
looking dry, full, and natural. So get with it. Breedlove did. 
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come down to. For all of Thcismann’s 
talents, the afternoon should go to Tex- 
as if the Longhorns perform close to 
theii ability. 

Like Texas, Ohio State has a remark- 
able group of seniors wishing to close 
out their careers on a happy memory. 
This would be the memory of beating 
another Heisman Trophy winner in Pas- 
adena. As sophomores, the Rex Kern- 
Jack Tatum gang outscampcred O. J. 
Simpson in the Rose Bowl, and now. as 
older fellows, they face Stanford's Jim 
Plunkett, a totally different problem. 

Both teams were slightly baffling this 
season. Ohio State because the Buckeyes 
were hardly overwhelming within the 
weakened Big Ten except on the big 
day against Michigan, and Stanford be- 
cause the Indians were only good when 
they wanted to be. 

Jim Plunkett won the Heisman. all 
right, and he is certainly one of the fin- 
est dropback passers to come along, as 
he proved against such esteemed oppo- 
sition as Arkansas. USC. UCLA and 
Washington. But both Plunkett and 
Stanford had some desultory days that 
resulted in sloppy losses to Purdue. Air 
Force and California. 

It seems safe to assume that neither 
team will be exactly casual about the 
Rose Bowl. Stanford hasn't been there 
in 19 years, for one thing, and Woody 
Hayes' teams have never lost out there. 
What Pasadena has going is a game very 
much on the order of Texas-Notrc 
Dame: a splendid passing team. Stan- 
ford. which can run. against a ball-con- 
trol outfit. Ohio State, which can pass. 

We all know about the Buckeye de- 
fense — about Jack Tatum and Jim Still- 
wagon. But they have spent their col- 
lege days looking mostly at quarterbacks 
who were lucky to complete a hand-off. 
the exception being Mike Phipps on a 
cold, dreary day a year ago. Plunkett 
will give them a look at something else, 
the smart, any-distancc, artistic passer 
armed with beautiful receivers. 

Plunkett is going to get some points. 
Enough? Most likely not, for the bur- 
den then falls on Stanford's defense, a 
unit that has had its moments but hasn't 
really stopped anyone. It merely slowed 
them down long enough for Plunkett to 
hit Randy Vataha or Bob Moore again. 

Chances are Plunkett won't have the 
ball enough to win, because Rex Kern 
will be keeping it or giving it to John 
Brockington — or to Woody. 
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The Orange Bowl would become the 
most vital of the day if Joe Theismann 
and Jim Plunkett were to win their 
games. Then, at nighttime, the growling 
Nebraska Cornhuskcrs would find them- 
selves playing for No. I against LSU 
and all of those Tigers who arc either 
called Tommy Casanova or some name 
you can't remember. 

Unlike the big games earlier in the 
day. the Orange Bowl will not be en- 
dowed with major personalities. The 
coaches. Nebraska's Bob Devaney and 
LSU's Charlie McClendon, fall short of 
the colorful images of the Royals, Hayes- 
es and Parseghians, and the players lack 
the stature of the Plunketts, Thcismanns. 
Worsters and Tatums. 

Both teams arc relatively young. Their 
best performers will be returning next 
season, notably LSU's handsome all- 
round star. Casanova. He can do it 
all on offense or defense. Either as a 
runner or a defensive back, depending 
on the urgency of the moment. Ca- 
sanova is exceptional, as evidenced by 
the job he did on Notre Dame's Tom 
Gatewood and by the two punts he re- 
turned for long touchdowns against 
Ole Miss. 

The pride of LSU is its defense and 
not just Casanova. The Tigers have a 
strong front four, led by Ronnie Estay. 
and a vicious linebacker named Mike 
Anderson. LSU's defense might well be 
its best offense, for that's where most 
of the athletes are. 

Nebraska has a more polished, daz- 
zling attack, with breakaway runners Joe 
Orduna and Johnny Rodgers and the 
dual quarterbacks Jerry Tagge and Van 
Brownson. Nebraska plunges, reverses 
and throws, and only Texas outscored 
Nebraska on the season. But Devaney 
also has a tough defense, featuring Tack- 
le Dave Walline. Among his claims to 
fame is that he put Missouri's Joe Moore 
out for the season. Nebraska has as much 
muscle and more imagination than LSU. 
probably enough to win, unless the 
Cornhuskcrs get careless around Tommy 
Casanova. 

Like Theismann in Dallas and Plun- 
kett in Pasadena. Casanova is the one 
player in Miami who figures to make 
the difference in a close game and who 
could make it a day of upsets all around. 

But the odds sternly indicate that 
three coaches who rarely lose — Royal. 
Hayes and Devaney — will find ways to 
win again. end 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

BOBBY ORR 


Only 22, he set entire new standards of hockey excellence. While 
leading his team to a championship and emerging as an alltime star, 
he ushered a growing sport into the ’ 70s with a flash of flying ice 

by JACK OLSEN 


When Robert Gordon Orr comes walk- 
ing out of the Boston Bruins' dressing 
room in his halfway mod attire and 
head-down shy manner, you would 
be excused for thinking that he is the 
water boy or perhaps an assistant book- 
keeper learning the trade of attendance- 
padding. He is a mere 5' II*. 185 
pounds, with blue-gray eyes and a thick 
shock of hair that is browner than blond 
and blonder than brown and flops down 
over his forehead, producing a little- 
boy-lost effect that is deadly to the fe- 
male. His legs are muscular, but not 
much more than Carol Channing's. His 
arms are of normal length and look 
strong, but not strikingly so. His hands 
remind one of an e. c. cummings line: 

"nobody, not even the rain, has such 
small hands." His shoulders are 
squared, but not with the slablikc pre- 
cision of Bobby Hull's. His overall phy- 
sique is adequate but not impressive; he will never gain 
employment as a male model or appear covered with 
salad oil in today's versions of Sunshine amt Health. 

At 22, Orr (see cover) is beginning to show the indelible 
facial evidences of his occupation: the thick tissue over the 
eye sockets, the spidery scars from interrupted pucks and 
sticks, the drooping lip and asymmetric nose from medical 
insult and injury. After live years in the bullpitsof the Na- 
tional Hockey League, Orr docs not yet resemble Marlon 
Brando in On the Waterfront ("Cholly. Cholly, I cudda 
been a contcnduh!”), but he is en route. His nose has been 
fractured three or four times and he has taken 50 or so 
stitches, mostly in the face. His strong, sturdy jaw re- 
mains intact, but from the way he plays hockey one 
can easily foresee the day when he will be wired up 


and sipping tomato juice through a 
straw. Then the devastation will be 
complete, as it has been complete 
with almost all the great defensemen 
of the National Hockey League. 

"Look at him," says Orr's crony and 
roommate. Assistant Trainer John 
(Frosty) Forestall. "He's the key to 
everything — to the Boston Bruins, to 
the National Hockey League, to the 
whole game of hockey. And he skates 
like he's afraid he'll be sent back to 
the minors. He takes chances like a 
rookie." 

Let it be said and done with: by ac- 
clamation Bobby Orr is the greatest 
player ever to don skates. Not the great- 
est defenseman, the greatest player at 
either end of the ice. He was playing 
league hockey with grown men at the 
age of 14 and starring. As an 18-ycar- 
old Bruin rookie he made the NHL's All-Star team, and 
last season he was the league's Most Valuable Play- 
er, the acknowledged star of the Stanley Cup playoffs, 
the league's top-ranking defenseman and the league's 
top scorer. To comprehend what it means to be the best 
both defensively and ofl'cnsively in the brutal game of ice 
hockey, the fan must imagine a combination of Dick But- 
kus and Leroy Kelly, of Boog Powell and Bob Gibson, 
of Bill Russell and Oscar Robertson. Because of Orr, 
there arc fewer arguments in the big hockey towns about 
"the good old days." He has brought a sheen to every 
skater, a gloss to the whole league and the whole sport. 

This steady upgrading of Orr's abilities cannot con- 
tinue much longer, because now he must compete with 
himself; he has reached the stage where the records he is 
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shooting at are his own. 
Last year he scored 120 points on 33 goals 
and 87 assists, the most goals ever scored 
by a defenseman, the most assists ever 
scored by anyone. This year he will prob- 
ably fall short of the record; the other 
teams are bearing down on him, slowing 
him, clutching and grabbing. But whatever 
his tribulations, Orr remains the pivot fig- 
ure in the game, the single charismatic per- 
sonality around whom the entire sport will 
coalesce in the decade of the '70s, as golf 
once coalesced around Arnold Palmer, baseball around 
Babe Ruth, football around John Unitas. Three years 
ago the cottage industry known as the National Hockey 
League reproduced like an amoeba and became 12 teams 
instead of six, and this season two more big-league clubs 
were added. The result has been dilutions, mismatches, 
distortions. Orr is the fixative that binds this unstable 


mess together. 

Orr's style makes him the perfect player to lure fans 
to expansion hockey games. His coach, Tom Johnson, 
says, “Bobby has all the tricky moves, the fakes and 
blocks that excite the experts. He does things that no 
other hockey player can do, and a lot of people just take 
it for granted. But he also docs the things that excite the 
newcomer: the rink-long rushes, the hard body checks 
and that whistling slap shot of his. He has the quality of 
directing the attention to himself. He runs things. The 
puck is on his stick half the time. If you're looking at 
your first hockey game — and lots of people arc now- 
adays all you do is watch Orr and you catch on fast." 


Orr is on the ice, helping to kill a penalty. Three 
times St. Louis has rushed the length of the rink, 
and three times the Bruin defenders have stood fast, 
Now there are 30 seconds left in the penalty, and the 
Blues arc threatening again. Christian Bordclcau 
winds up to shoot from the blue line. Out of nowhere 
Bobby Orr appears and lowers his stick across the 
line of the shot; the classic sweep check repels the 
puck, but Bordcleau has shot so hard that Orr's 
stick is knocked away. He lets it go and skates to- 
ward another St. Louis player whose stick is already 
on the backswing. Orr blocks the shot with his skate, 
chases the puck into the boards, immobilizes anoth- 
er St. Louis shooter and freezes the puck. One sec- 
ond later the teams are at equal strength. "Did you 
ever see a hockey player do things like that?" Tom 
Johnson asks later. No, never. 


To students of Bobby Orr, the spectacular has become 
routine, and the routine has become unacceptable. One 
of a defenseman's primary jobs is to get the puck out of 
his own end and down the ice, and some players carry 
out this task with all the grace and ease of a starving 
man eating a pomegranate through a screen door. Orr 
does it routinely. "As soon as Bobby gets the puck on 
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his stick," says Tom Johnson, "you know it's coming 
out. People take it for granted. They forget that this 
isn't automatic. At least it never used to be." 

When the Bruins arc on offense Orr takes up the tra- 
ditional defenseman's stance, guarding the point, but it 
by no means is certain that he will remain there. "If he 
has the puck at the point and somebody takes a run at 
him," says a teammate, "that's the end. He'll give them 
that one-two-circle dance of his, that ballerina twirl, and 
he's moving in on the net at top speed. No other de- 
fenseman would dare do this, because meanwhile he’s 
leaving the whole wing wide open. But I've never seen 
him get caught." 

"If Bobby has a problem," says Boston Goaltender 
Gerry Cheevers, “it's just that he has no fear. No fear 
whatever. If nothing else will do, I swear he’ll use his 
head to block a shot. He's already been hurt bad, and 
he'll keep on getting hurt. But that's his style. He won't 
change. He won't play it safe." 

"He gives us the screaming meemies,” says Frosty For- 
estall. "He'll take a defenseman right across the goal 
mouth with him, full speed, a few inches from the post. 
And all I can think is one bad move and he's in the post! 
Except for some knee injuries, he's only been hurt bad 
once Frank Mahovlich hit him, separated his shoulder 
and broke his collarbone. It’s a wonder it hasn't hap- 
pened 10 times since then. Touch wood!" 

All the talk, all the praise, seems to make Orr more de- 
manding of himself. "Let 'em say all those nice things," 
he says, "but I know my mistakes, and I make plenty of 
them. They say practice makes perfect, and they're wrong. 
Practice'll make you belter, but nothing'll make you per- 
fect. At least I'll never be. I do dumb things. Once I was 
rushing against the Rangers, and I crossed their blue line 
and I heard a voice say. 'Drop it! Drop it!' So I made 
this drop pass and skated in to screen the goalie, and by 
the time I turned around Vic Hadficld was on a break- 
away for New York and he scored. He was the one that 
was saying, 'Drop it!' Every time I start to get a swelled 
head I think about that play or all the other mistakes I 
made and I still make. If the fans don't notice, well, so 
much the better." When he was a rookie Orr used to go 
to the bench quivering with rage about his ineptness and 
turn his head into the partition so that no one would see 
the tears of frustration. "The Orrs cry a lot," he says in 
his usual head-down mumble. "We're a blubbcry, sen- 
timental family of black Irish." But he no longer cries at 
hockey games. 

In Orillia, Ontario, a pickup team of professional 
ice-hockey players is playing a benefit floor-hock- 
ey game against a team of retarded teen-agers. 

Up and down the hardwood floor they rush, try- 
ing to propel a doughnut-shaped piece of felt with 
broomsticks, and the checking is vicious. At a 
break in the action one of the retarded boys says 
to Bobby Orr, "Can I use your gloves?" The equip- 
ment trade is made, and the boy mumbles. "You 
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know something? I don't like you.” Orr says gently, 
"I'm sorry you don’t.'' The game continues, and the 
boy checks Orr savagely. Then at the final whistle he 
walks over to Orr and flings the gloves right in his 
face. "1 don't like you,” he says again. Later Orr 
tells his friends, "Aw. it’s nothing. He’s just a poor 
retarded child who got something into his head.” 

But when he retells the story he finds it difficult to 
finish and excuses himself to go into the kitchen for 
something he doesn't need. 

"He's a bleeding heart and do-gooder, that's all," says his 
lawyer and friend. Alan Eaglcson. a former athlete him- 
self and Member of the Canadian Parliament. “And most 
of it's private. I Ic doesn't even tell me about it. He doesn't 
get receipts, and we lose all kinds of tax deductions be- 
cause he doesn't make a record of it. Every once in a while 
he cleans out his whole wardrobe and gives it to the priest 
over at the Sacred Heart in Watertown. No. Bobby's no 
Catholic; he's barely even a Baptist. But he's the most 
Christian man I've ever known. He'll get S500 for an ap- 
pearance somewhere, and he'll give it to the first charity 
worker he sees. I asked him what happened to his bonus 
check last year. He says, 'Oh, I remember, I endorsed it 
over to Father Chase." You wouldn't have space to list the 
things he's honorary chairman of; Muscular Dystrophy 
Association of Canada. United Fund of Boston. March of 
Dimes, all kinds of things. But that isn't where his time 
goes, His time goes in visiting hospitals, orphan homes, 
poor kids, things like that. It's more than a duty with him, 
it's an obsession." 

Orr's charitable activities have become a quiet legend 
in hockey, even while he dives his best to keep them per- 
sonal and private. He turns the subject off whenever it 
comes up. It takes a week of persistent questioning to 
elicit the following; "O.K., I'm lucky, right? I've been 
gifted, right? But the world is full of people who've not 
been gifted. Not only haven't been gifted, but have had 
things taken away from them. All I have to do is see one 
of them some little girl that can't walk and yet she 
keeps on smiling at me, some lady like Deanna Dclcidi 
who goes home to an iron lung every night and still 
gives me a kiss and a hug after every hockey game. All I 
have to do is sec someone like that and then I don't 
think I'm such a big hero anymore. I think that com- 
pared to those people I’m a very small article! A very 
small, lucky article! It knocks me down pretty bloody 
fast. It cuts deep into me, and I'd rather not talk about 
it It's very personal with me. Ask me about broads or 
boo/e, anything else.” 

"He's been loo damn good, and he belter cut it out,” 
says a teammate. "He's even given money to some hock- 
ey players. He thinks it's a loan, but it's a gift he'll 
never sec it again. All this running around to mental hos- 
pitals and V.A. hospitals and poor people's parishes - 
it's gonna start showing up on the ice, in his play. This 
is his big problem, the way other people have problems 
with liquor or dope or women.” 


"It's reached the point where something's got to give." 
says E'rosly Forristall. "It's either gotta be his play or 
his charities. Every time I turn around in the apartment 
there's five kids from Cerebral Palsy and a photographer, 
and it's time to go to the game and Bobby's say ing, ‘No, 
no, no hurry, this is more important.' and he'll sit there 
forever w ith those kids.” 

Early afternoon in Boston. The Bruins have fin- 
ished a short workout, and now several of them 
have repaired to the 99 Club, a Joycean har-and- 
lunchroont not far from the Boston Garden. One 
of them is Bobby Orr. He is silting at the rear- 
most table eating cheeseburgers and drinking beer 
and pausing every few minutes to sign an au- 
tograph or accept an outstretched hand. 

The bariendcr comes over to the table for about 
the fifth time. He bears slips of paper for au- 
tographs. and he issues instructions, which Orr 
meticulously follows. "Write: ‘To Evans from your 
pal Bobby Orr.' " the bartender says. "Here, on 
this one make it: 'To Julie with love.' She's 5. 
On this one here make it; 'Dear Barrie that's 
B-A-K-R-l-E hope you get well soon!' ** 

From time to time various women appear at 
this far end of the bar. and Orr is not unappre- 
ciative of their charms. A few women detach them- 
selves from the others and saunter over for in- 
troductions. Qri is polite and restrained. A team- 
mate whispers. "Bobby's got this thing about 
women, see. They all want to mother him and fol- 
low him home and do his cooking and everything 
else, and Bobby’s as normal as the next guy. right'.' 
But then he can't get rid of them. It's not in 
him to treat a woman badly. So when he's 
seen enough of some broad it'll take him 
four months to let her down gently." 

The afternoon wears on. Orr is drinking beer 
after beer and is showing no effects whatever If 
the Chicago Black Hawks cannot knock him dow n, 
neither can Michelob. 

"See that bartender?" Orr says to a visitor, 
"That's Tommy Maher. Watch out or he'll hit 
you for a five- or 10-dollar bill. A few weeks later 
you'll get a note from the cancer ward of some chil- 
dren’s hospital thanking you for helping them get 
a color TV. He's always selling my equipment. I 
gave him my skates; he auctioned them off for 
SI. 000 for a youth center. Now he wants my shirt 
and my slicks." 

I ate in the afternoon Orr and the philanthropic 
bartender retire to a corner table. "Whal're they 
doing?" someone asks. 

"They're working out their charity deals," a 
Bruin player answers. "They're figuring where they 
can do the most with what they've got." 

An unbelieving observer slides over to see what 
he can hear. "Get me all the tickets you can," 


Maher is saying. "I can get S54 for expansion- 
game tickets and SI 16 for regular. When they find 
out it's for the youth center they gel the dough up 
fast." The two men are talking sot to voce , as though 
planning a bank job. "Another thing," Maher 
says, "this year 1 can get S5.000 for the skates. 
You just decide where you want it to go." The 
last thing the observer hears is Orr telling Maher, 
"No, Tommy, you’re wrong about that one. I 
think we get a better deal from the nun. . . 

"He is entirely unmotivated by any personal desire for 
money." says Alan Eagleson. "If he doesn't want to do 
something he won’t do it no matter what the money. I 
have him on an allowance of about S20.000 a year, and 
he kicks back maybe half of it unused. Me makes a quar- 
ter of a million a year off the ice — endorsements and pri- 
vate deals and things — and I'm not saying how much on 
the ice. He’ll be a millionaire in a few years, and he 
couldn't care less." 

In a crassly materialistic society it almost requires the 
use of hallucinogenic drugs to comprehend Bobby Orr 
and his relationship to money, things, possessions. In 
the world of sport, where so many people are willing to 
sell their souls for 50c and a genuine simulated Leath- 
erette wallet, Bobby Orr is sui generis. If, for example, 
you were to walk into Orr’s high-rise luxury apartment 
overlooking Boston's Back Bay and Beacon Hill and 
hand him the keys and the title to a brand-new S20,- 
000 Lamborghini sports coupe. Orr most likely 
would say thank you and hand them back. He 
already has more luxury cars than he needs — 
and they cost him nothing. He drives a blue Cad- 
illac Eldorado, allows friends to drive another 
freebie car that is replaced each year with a new 
model, and his father drives still a third, a 
fancy station wagon. Snowmobile compa- 
nies line up for the honor of giving the 
Orr family of Parry Sound, Ontario half a 
dozen of the latest modelseaeh year. A furrier insisted that 
Orr take a full-length mink coat as a gift, "but I chick- 
ened out on that one," Orr recalls. His consuming passion 
is anonymity. "That mink coat wouldn't have helped at 
all." he says, laughing. 

The ease with which Orr turns dollars is probably un- 
matched in sport; certainly it is unmatched in the mid- 
range sport called hockey. Bobby Orr Enterprises Ltd- a 
Canadian corporation, sails blithely upward toward the 
multimillion level, and the only fingers that Orr must lift 
to earn most of the money arc raised in his normal role 
as a hockey player. His most recent deal, for an un- 
announced but large sum. requires him to play golf with 
a few important people two or three times a year and 
show up at the company's Christmas party. Nothing 
more. Another company gave him SI 0.000 for doing two 
radio commercials and making a single appearance. He 
has deals with Yardlcy of London. Bic Pens. General 
Motors, General Foods and others. He owns all or part 


of a hockey camp, a car wash, apartment projects, var- 
ious common stocks, a farm, a condominium in Florida. 
A picture book about him, Orr on Ice, was expected to 
sell 5,000 copies; it sold 30,000 copies in the first three 
weeks and will probably top out at around the 100,000 
mark. He has been oflered SI 5.000 in advance for a 
book to be called Dear Bobby: Chihlrens Letters to Bob- 
by Orr, a literary motif that has heretofore been re- 
stricted to God, Santa and Art Linklcttcr. 

"All of this is going on around him, and he doesn't 
give a damn." says Eagleson. "He’ll think nothing of 
carrying S20.000 worth of checks for five months. He 
gave me a check last June that he's had in his wallet 
since Jan. 18. It was for SI 1,000. I think one reason for 
this is that a part of him doesn't want to have this kind 
of money because it sets him apart from his teammates, 
and that’s the one thing he hates the most in the world. 
That’s the one thing he'll fight you about, if you set him 
up as something apart from the team. He's the best 
team man there ever was." 

It is 4:30 in the afternoon, and the night game at 
the grimy old Boston Garden will not begin until 
8, but Robert Gordon Orr is already lounging on 
a bed in the Bruins' training room. "Hey," he 
says to no one in particular, "can a girl know you 
for two days and be in love with you?" 

"Bobby, why don't you stop asking questions 
like that all the time?" Frosty Forristall says. "Stop 
taking ’em all so serious." 

"Well, she brought me a nice present," Orr 
says. "It made me wonder." 

"Yeah," Forristall says, "everything that hap- 
pens makes you wonder." 

"To tell you the truth, I think I've got the per- 
fect number of girl friends right now ," Orr says. 

"How many's that?" 

“Four." 

It will be an hour before the other players be- 
gin trooping in, and Orr occupies the time taping 
his sticks and badgering Forristall. "Hey," Orr 
says, "how much did you pay for that shirt?" 

“I think SI 3," the assistant trainer says. 

"For that price you coulda got a new one!" 
Orr says, and laughs at his own joke. A few min- 
utes go by, and he says, "Hey, did you know- 
there was a Chinese goaltcndcr in the league?" 

"Yeah? Who?" 

"Lum Lee!" (The player was Harry Lumlcy.) 

Don Awrey walks in. "Who were you wrestling 
in the fight the other night?" Orr asks. 

"I don't know," Awrey says disgustedly, "but 
he had the worst breath in Canada." 

"Hey. Slippery Lips," Derek (Turk) Sanderson 
says to Orr. And Orr whispers. "Turk’s been call- 
ing me Slippery Lips ever since we had a big ar- 
gument the other night. He said in football a field 
goal's measured from the line of scrimmage, and 
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SPORTSMAN 


rominutd 


I said it's measured from the point of the kick, 
and I proved it to him and he still won't admit 
I’m right. Watch!” He cups his hands and calls 
into the locker room, "Hey, Turk, a held goal’s 
measured from the point of the kick, right?" 

The voice of Boston's dead-end kid comes hack 
loud and clear. "No, it ain’t!” he says. 

“See?" Orr says. "He just won’t admit he's 
wrong. He’s a great kid, but he just won’t admit 
when he’s wrong." He lets a few minutes go by, 
then calls: "Hey, Turk, I read in the paper there's 
a new Joe Namath fan club, but there wasn’t any 
mention of a new Turk Sanderson fan club.” 

"Bleep Joe Namath," the voice responds. 

"See?" Orr says gleefully. "He’s mad now! See 
how easy it is?" Later Sanderson stomps by, three 
inches taller in his skates. “It’s measured from 
the line of scrimmage!" he says to Orr. 

"O.K., O.K.," says Orr. “If you say so, Turk!" 
The two teammates begin laughing and head out 
toward the ice together. 

"Bobby Orr is a whole ’nother ball game, a whole new 
breed of superstar,” says a National Hockey League of- 
ficial. "He brings a new image to the game. He's modest, 
he's restrained, he's understated. He’s the exact opposite 
of a Joe Namath. Namath reached millionaire status as 
a kind of mixed-up aniihcro, but Orr will reach it as a 
hero in the classic sense. The ones who cultivate the 
image of the big bad athlete, boozing or chasing broads 
or blowing their cool, they’re the vanishing breed: the 
Namaths, the Denny McLains. The Bobby Orrs are the 
incoming breed, and we better be thankful they arc 
around." 

"It’s very nice of people to say that I have a special 
role,” says Bobby Orr, “but all I can do about it is go 
out there and play the very best I can. 1 can't let it bug 
me. We have 18 guys and they all play to win. The Bru- 
ins, they’re team guys.” 

On this night the Bruins have lost at home for the 
first time in 29 consecutive games at the Garden, 
and everyone dresses quietly. A few players grum- 
ble about the clutch-and-grab hockey played by 
the opponents. Bobby Orr says almost nothing. 

He has been snakebit all evening. He hit the post 
on two successive rushes anti the second enemy 
goal — the one that salted away the 2-0 game — 
shot over Orr’s stick and into an empty net; an ut- 
terly excusable event, but one that bothers him 
nonetheless. "Come on,” he says grumpily, "let’s 
get out of here." 

Outside the dressing room the usual crowd wails. 

Orr signs a few autographs and bends over De- 
anna Delcidi's wheelchair to kiss her on the check. 
"How’s your love life?" she says. 

"I’m waiting for you," Orr says. 

“Watch out," the young woman says. "I’ll jump 
right out of this chair!" Orr backs away in mock 
horror. 


"Isn’t she something?" he says on the way to 
the parking lot. "You start out feeling sorry for 
her, but you get over that fast. The little bugger — 
she doesn't feel sorry for herself, so why should 
you?” 

Orr fumbles a long time for the car keys. He 
burns rubber driving the Eldorado out of its pri- 
vate parking space and distractedly cuts off an- 
other car when he reaches the street. A truck, in 
turn, cuts him ofl", and Orr stands on the brakes 
and curses. "Two tic, all tic, you bleep!" he says. 
A few seconds later he crosses the yellow double 
line. He takes the West Boston Bridge over the 
Charles River, guns the long blue car the wrong 
way up a one-way street and swerves sharply into 
the parking lot of a hotel. “Come on," he says. 
“I got a quiet bar up here." 

The entertainment at the "quiet bar" turns out 
to be nine carsplitting mariachis, three of them on 
brass, and by the time Alan Eagleson and another 
lawyer and Orr's petite young late date arrive the 
conversation has unavoidably become loud. A 
frowning maitre d'hotcl comes over and beckons 
Orr and his friends to speak more softly, and Oit 
says, "You listen to me! Don’t you ever come 
over to my table and tell me and my friends to be 
quiet!" 

"What the hell," Orr says when the cowed mai- 
tre d’ leaves, "let’s have another round and forget 
our worries." He orders beer for himself and drinks 
for the others. After a suitable interval one of the 
members of the party says softly, "You don't like 
to lose, do you, Bob?” 

Orr looks at him quizzically. "Docs anybody?" 
he says. But he relaxes the look. "No," he says, 
"nobody on our club likes to lose. Nobody in 
sports likes to lose. But sometimes you have to. 
Sometimes it's good for the team." He laughs. 
"Anyway, that’s what 1 keep telling myself." He 
orders another round. 

"Hey, Alan," Orr cries over the mariachis’ din. 
"How much did you pay for that shirt?" 

"I heard that one!" Eagleson shouts back. 

"Yeah? Well, did you know there was a Chi- 
nese goaltcnder in the league?” 

"I heard that one, too, but if it’ll make you feel 
better, go ahead." 

"Lum Lee," says Bobby Orr, and three tables 
arc convulsed with laughter. end 
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Only 

three more 
Christmases 
till Tuesday. 


We keep taking the long view. This year, 
Christmas falls on a Friday, the year after on a 
Saturday, the year after that on a Monday. 

T But in 1973, it’s a whole new 

fi |t !n> ball game. 

Ml lyi Meanwhile, Tuesday (every 

; Tuesday) remains the official day to 
, "TJ savour Teachers Scotch, the cream 
3 - of Ffighland whiskies. Fortunately, 
there’s nothing in the rule book that says 
Teachers can’t be given on a Friday. Or 
any other day of the week, for that ^ ^ 

matter. Keep the faith. 


Teacher’s 

The Scotch that made Tuesday famous 



86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blooded and Bottled in Scotland by Wm, Teacher . 


>ns, Ltd. ©Schieffolin & Co., N Y.. Importers 



Rnk. Di.th. ioon. io-?n 
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Next? 



A decade from now, when a Sportsman of the ’70s can be selected, Bobby 
Orr may or may not have earned a place with the men shown here, 
personalities who reigned as dominant figures in theirtimes. As of today, he 
is merely off to a sterling start, an innovative and skillful young man who 
typifies much that happened in 1970. It was a year in which youth was 
insistent and often exceptional; vitality abounded, conformity was out. 
Age was served; Brooks Robinson and George Blanda were peerless as 
old pros. An era passed, was it not just Vince Lombardi but what he stood 
for, too, that died so unexpectedly? And self-proclaimed individualism 
ruled; clipping was a penalty that few crew-cut coaches dared impose. 

Still, in the long view, this decade probably began 
no more eventfully than the others of this 
century. Teddy Roosevelt confronted the 
conservation battle, Joe Louis knew a 
reeling economy, Joe DiMaggio a war. 
But somehow, the years with zeroes at 
the end, 1900-1930-1940and the lot, seem 
especially worth remembering On rhe 
following pages are the sporting highlights 
of the latest one — down to the last laugh. 


Arnold Palmer: 1960-1970 
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SholsTli;il 
Si ii hike’s 

One was made by Jerry West 
144) from 63 feet out to tie the 
New York Knicks of the last sec- 
ond of an NBA playoff game. The 
other came when Vice President 
Agnew lashed a wood shot off 
the head of his partner, Doug 
Sanders, in the Bob Hope Clas- 
sic. Neither saved the day. The 
lakers lost in overtime and Ag- 
new left Sanders far from par. 





A S( k ri(vs 
Where \o Man 
Was Safe 


At least no Cincinnati Red. In the 
stirring scene below, the catcher 
missed the tag, the runner missed 
the plate and the umpire missed it 
all. His call of "out" may have 
cost the Reds a game, but it hardly 
mattered because Brooks Robin- 
son Irightl never missed anything. 








Losers Weepers nl file A re 
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The L;i<lies 

Were OH* 
;m<l Hu uni 


Displaying in their fashion that it was 
no yeor to be glib about lib, three 
women athletes turned in command- 
ing performances. Diane Crump was 
engaging as the first filly in the Ken- 
tucky Derby since Silver Spoon in 
1959, and Margaret Court was su- 
perb winning the Grand Slam. But 
none could surpass the grace and 
glory of Chi Cheng, who broke 
three world records and tied two. 






OnrTlinl Will 
Itankwilli 

I he* ( lassies 



The setting, St. Andrews, was worthy of the action os 
Jack Nicklaus beat Sanders in a frenzied British Open 
playoff, threw his putter and almost crowned — 
again! — poor Doug Ibelow). Uncrowned, too, was 
Tony Jacklin, who shot a wondrous 29, only to 
lose everything in a storm and the gorse (right). 
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From Son 

lo Shin i iii; Soil 

America the beautiful looked in a mirror and for the first time saw 
the burden that had been placed upon the land. The people-nature 
conflict was now plain as plain as on this New York beach. 






FICKER 

IS 

QUICKER 



Msuiys I lie 

Slip 





The staid old competition for the America's Cup 
turned into a circus, complete with oerial act 
and a guaranteed crisis a day. In the very first 
race the Aussies tangled 'Gretel's' spinnaker into 
an hourglass nightmare and then broke a 100- 
year record by losing a man overboard. The 
next time out the U.S., not to be outbumbled, 
had to have a crewman airlifted to a hospital 
after he was stung by a bee. Then come a crash, 
cries of foul, charges of home-ocean refereeing 
and even the threat of a floating mine. But though 
the cup swayed, it stayed, thanks to bold, bold 
Bill Ficker and the beauty at right — 'Intrepid.' 





Survivor in aV k nr of Flanuvs 



I 




Richie Allen, ever a slugger, 
on artificial playing surfaces-. 



Marty Liquori to Kip Keino as the Kenyan 
stopped during their confrontation: 

£f ££ 

\, l)on t quit, dammit! / 


can't cat it, I don't stanl 
to play on it. | 




Baron Marcel Bich after getting lost in fog and 
beaten by Australia’s ‘Gretel US 

££ ££ 
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Words lo Live by 









Two Who Wm* 
in Motion 
with Emotion 


The most controversial figures in sport, Joe 
Nomath and Muhammad Ali, continued to act 
out their very special roles. Playing or play- 
boying, on the field or in the flicks, in a hel- 


met or a cast. Namath was the idol of his 
fans. And so it was, too, with Ali; no matter if 
he fought or not, was jailed or not, re- 
gained his heavyweight title or not, he ruled. 
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Expression 
i 11 Diiys orhissenl 


The era's passion for self-assertion did not spare 
sport. Sometimes the feelings were principled, as 
when the umps had a ball of a strike and the Princeton 
P stood for peace. And sometimes irate,- a benched 
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New York fight referee had to be towed from ring- 
side. But also there was the lamentable: Gary Player, 
his life threatened, needed armed guards, and Cleve- 
land Catcher Ray Fosse was injured by a cherry bomb. 


AihI Days of*... 
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IBM has a booklet called "Management Reports in the Small Business." For your copy, 
write: Director, Basic Systems Marketing, Dept 807BSI. IBM Data Processing Division. 
1133 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, New York 10604. 
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Bob Boone says running a 
business by the seat 
of your pants is a good 
way to lose your shirt. 

Bob Boone’s company. Custom Rubber Products Inc., of Houston, 
makes rubber and plastic components for large industries. 

"Even though it’s a small business," Bob says, "I can t afford to run 
it by the seat of my pants. I need hard facts.” 

That’s why he decided to get IBM’s small computer, System/3. 

Now every morning System/3 tells him the production status of 
every job. When one step has been completed. When the next should begin. 

It tells him if meeting a promised delivery date depends on receiving 
a vendor’s component tomorrow. Or if the customer has just changed the 
design specs, or the size of his order. 

Now Bob Boone knows what might delay a job. In time to do 
something about it. 

He also gets an accounts receivable trial balance that’s current Soon 
he’ll use his System/3 to help in pricing, and in ordering supplies. 

It takes up-to-date information to make a business grow Bob Boone 
gets it. So do more than one thousand other organizations now using 
System/3. 

To learn how you can profit from System/3, contact your local 
IBM office, j 

The company behind the computer 



an alarming rate. Where have our cal- 
culations gone wrong? 

It is imperative that a complete re- 
examination of our tabulations in this 
area be made immediately. Accordingly. 
I am herewith ordering a complete re- 
study of all 1970 data pertaining to bores. 
Moreover. I would like each and every 
one of you to meet here in Washington 
next Monday morning at 0900 hours in 
the office of the deputy director. If a re- 
examination of our records does not in- 
dicate that a gross error has been made, 
I will expect immediately a complete 
analysis detailing the reasons why the 
bore population is declining in the 
United States. 

Gentlemen, the honor of the 1970 
census is at stake. 

Dec. 10. 1970 

From: Deputy Director, U.S. Census 
Bureau 

To: Director 

Re: Bore Totals 

I must inform you that, following a care- 


WHO BLEW 
THE U.S. 

NOSE 
COUNT ? 


by FRANK DEFORD 
Where did we go wrong? You say 
the 1970 census shows the number 
of bores is declining? Impossible. 
Have you checked all the sports? 


Dec. 7. 1970 

From: Director, U.S. Census Bureau 
To: All District Managers 

Attn: Urgent! Your Eyes Only! 

A close study of all 1970 U.S. census fig- 
ures examined so far reveals a striking 
discrepancy in one area of our sophis- 
ticated tabulations. The figures show, 
conclusively, that when the final official 
count is in, the number of bores in the 
United States will have declined by at 
least 42 n i . and possibly by as much as 
48 r ; . Even accepting the lower estimate, 
our count will show that the bore pop- 
ulation of the U.S. has diminished by 
14.5 million persons. Obviously, this is 
at great odds with the facts, and the pub- 
lication of these figures will raise grave 
doubts about the validity of the entire 
census. Anyone who has had to deal re- 
cently with dental technicians, stockbro- 
kers or working mothers, anyone who 
has seen Merv Griffin on TV or faced 
up to Tom 'n' Nancy Seaver, knows 
that the bore population in America is 
more visible than ever and increasing at 
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ful check of our figures as well as con- 
sultation with all district managers in 
my office this morning, wc still conclude 
that the preliminary U.S. bore figures 
are substantially correct. As indicated 
by the early figures, the bore population 
has declined precipitously. Presently, we 
estimate that this group has decreased 
47.2' i during the last decade, or by 
15,731,689 persons. 

In accordance with your request, we 
have conducted a full survey of all re- 
gions to uncover the reasons for this un- 
expected development. Followingarc the 
conclusions that, it seems, help explain 
this surprising phenomenon: 

1 ) While the number of measurable 
overt bores has declined, as reported, 
all evidence suggests that the number 
of latent bores is increasing apace. This 
would jibe with your own intuitive re- 
sponse to the figures. 

2) Except for isolated instances, the 
bore population count matched our pro- 
jected estimates in the regions of warm 
climate, while falling short in areas of 
less moderate temperatures. For in- 
stance, the number of bores in Harlin- 
gen, Texas came within 0.02' , of our 
projected estimate: the total in Dothan. 
Ala. was only 0.04' , off our projected 
estimate. By contrast, in some areas of 
Vermont and Idaho, the real bore pop- 
ulation has declined by as much as 86' , . 

3) A computer analysis of selected sites 
from all sections of the country showed, 
in every instance, within less than I' , 
chance of possible error, that an increase 
in the number of skiers in the area was 
directly related to a decrease in the num- 
ber of bores. Specifically, our preliminary 
polling suggests that for every single new 
skier, 12.6 bores arc removed from the 
rolls — or, at least, transfer from the overt 
to latent categories. 

Conclusion: People who ski are so over- 
whelmingly boring that they are dom- 
inating the field, and making it impos- 
sible for other bores to exercise their 
God-given abilities. 

To help understand this conclusion, I 
must refer to the study we made, based 
on our 1 960 figures, of the U.S. bore pop- 
ulation. At that time, I am sure you 
will remember, we were able to isolate 
the lOclassic strains of bores. They were: 

1 ) Automobile Bore 

2) Clothes Bore 

3) Children/Grandchildren Bore (See 
particularly Boss& Neighbor's epic work 
in this area detailing the modern meth- 


ods employed to display wallet snap- 
shots.) 

4) Travel Bore 

5) Sex Bore (The classic study in this 
field, updating all previous work, is Reu- 
ben & Schaap’s recent / Can't Help It 
7/ / Get More Tedious Every Day.) 

6) Cliche Bore 

7) Athletic Bore 

a. Pro Football Bore 

b. Golf Bore 

c. Other 

8) Weather Bore 

9) Medical Bore 

10) Stock Market Tip Bore (Removed 
from the list March 18, 1969 to be re- 
placed by Credit Card Bore.) 

As you know , any American can qual- 
ify to become a bore merely by exhib- 
iting repetitive proficiency in any one 
of these 10 departments. It has been 
rare indeed to find anyone capable of 
standing out as a bore in as many as 
five departments. I’m sure you will re- 
call our former champion bore, Tidas 
Plick. of Seaford, Del., who qualified in 
what was then the astonishing total of 
seven bore categories, and, in a final ex- 
citing burst, added an eighth (category 
No. 6, Cliche Bore) on his deathbed, 
when he said: “That's all she wrote." 

Nowadays, however, it is not uncom- 
mon in the least for skiers to be boring — 
after only one weekend's activity near 
the slopes — in eight or even nine of the 
10 departments. Several skiers (sec File 
E-723861 ) have actually managed a 10- 
for-10, although one must be especially 
dexterous to be simultaneously boring 
about how well his beautiful children 
schuss (Children Bore), while also de- 
tailing how quickly he plundered a 
blonde secretary from Samsonite that 
he met at the bar in the lodge (Sex Bore). 

Not only do Ski Bores overw helm your 
average bore in his own limited spe- 
cialty area, they also exercise the facil- 
ity of moving right on to being just as 
boring in a whole other field. For in- 
stance, a run-of-the-mill Travel Bore 
might, in the past, have stood out in 
any crowd merely by saying: “I know 
Portugal's right this time of year, but 
me and the missus are going to the Yu- 
goslavian beaches anyway because all 
the German tourists have left by now." 

A Ski Bore, however, can put that 
quickly to shame by replying: “After 
wc got back from Vail we were think- 
ing about going to Mt. Snow for the 
weekend, but then the charter flight to 


Austria and Peru came up with two open- 
ings, so we just had to grab that in- 
stead." Then, while the Travel Bore is 
still stunned, the Ski Bore will hardly 
draw a breath before blithely skipping 
on to any number of other bore areas, 
such as Medical Boredom: “And the 
marvelous thing is, since I discovered 
this great little back specialist I have a 
brace that is so lightweight it permits 
me to ski all day without pain. Also, it 
has cleared up my sinuses and an old 
war injury, which I suffered shortly af- 
ter the Inchon landings.” Or, Automo- 
bile Bore: “And the incredible thing is 
that in my new Remus KT-74, with the 
automatic camshaft and special revolv- 
ing headlight beams, we are able to gel 
from Philadelphia to the Vermont bor- 
der in 37 minutes. You take 1-64 to the 
Dallas interchange, make a left there at 
471, cut back on the old Des Moines 
Turnpike, go four miles over to the Al- 
can Highway Extension and follow that 
till you hit the Gulfstrcam. We get 632 
miles to the gallon, burning 1 4^ diesel 
fuel, and with our special ski rack we 
arc able to scat 12 in the front and 17 
in the rear, with luggage." 

While this sort of performance is dis- 
heartening to bores of all categories, 
none have suffered as much as the Pro 
Football Bore, whose dramatic rise into 
the lop 10 was chronicled so well in our 
I960 Census Report analysis (Sunday's 
Bores , Rozelle & Cosell). Normally, an 
average Pro Football Bore could stand 
his ground w ith a detailed analysis c f 
tight-end philosophy that he divined 
from Sunday's telecast (along with the 
obligatory observation that “a rookie 
in the defensive backfield is worth a 
touchdown in every game”), but our re- 
search shows that Ski Bores, having seen 
the same game on TV at the lodge, are 
capable not only of retorting in kind, 
but bringing in their own athletic in- 
tricacies of the weekend. 

Beyond this intimidation, skiers have 
shown an ability to unnerve and con- 
fuse traditional bores with a deviant pro- 
cedure for which there is no precedent. 
Classically, bores have been very zeal- 
ous about their own area of competence. 
Children /Grandchildren Bores do not, 
for instance, wish to hear about anyone 
else's offspring. They will, in fact, ac- 
knowledge only grudgingly that others 
possess the facility to have children at 
all. Automobile Bores assume that ev- 
eryone else drives a pickup truck or a six- 

ronllnuftl 
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It took the best brains in 
the business to save 
non-smokers hundreds of 
dollars on their life insurance. 



"We should reward 
people who don’t smoke. 

"Let’s give ’em 
a discount.” 


"As much as 6' - 

"And on lots of 
different policies. 


"Brilliant! 


If you’ve given up cigarettes for a 
year— or never smoked them— and if you're 
within normal weight range, Phoenix 
Mutual can actually cut the cost of the life 
insurance you buy. 

As much as 6' r . 

What’s more, we’ll give you this 
discount on any of our five most popular 
policies. 

Phoenix Mutual is the first major 
insurance company to do all this. 

And since it can only help us get 
many more "better risk” people to insure 
with us, we aren’t going to lose out either. 

Our discounts for non-smokers are 
just one example of why we say we have 
"the best brains in the business.” 

(It's all part of the total financial 
planning approach we take to your needs.) 

Some of these ideas of ours will save 


you money. 

This one may also save your life. 

Phoenix Mutual. 
Pick our brains. 


Corporate headquarters, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Member, The Phoenix Companies. 


NOSE COUNT continued 


cylinder station wagon. Clothes Bores 
smile condescendingly from their Guccis 
and Puccis and say, “It’s amazing you 
could still find that style on the rack.” 

But Ski Bores possess a missionary 
instinct. They virtually demand that non- 
skiers take up the exercise. Not only 
are traditional bores stunned by this phe- 
nomenon. they are overwhelmed by the 
Cliche Bore employed to convince them 
that they must try skiing. Students of 
the art are particularly fascinated by the 
Ski Bore’s repeated use of the word 
“really," which is designed as an au- 
thoritative substitute for genuine doc- 
umentation of facts. To wit: 

“You can get there in an hour and 
45 minutes. Really." 

“It’s the greatest thing I’ve ever done 
in my life. Really.” 

“You can rent skis very cheaply. Real- 
ly. And you can charge a whole mag- 
nificent ski outfit for next to nothing. 
Really. And then you can wear the 
clothes for a whole lot of other things. 
Really.” 

“No, it’s actually very easy. Really. 
This broken leg was strictly a fluke thing. 
Really." 

“Nobody cares if you don’t ski. Real- 
ly. You can sit in the lodge and drink 
all day long. Really. A lot of people do. 
Really. And you should see the broads 
that hang around. Really.” 

"Nobody laughs at you. Really. My 2- 
year-old picked it up right away. Real- 
ly. The lifts are cheap. Really. And you 
can make it up there in an hour and a 
half. Really.” 

This explains, conclusively, why the 
general bore population has decreased 
so dramatically. It is retreating en masse 
from the Ski Bores. You must keep in 
mind, however, that the latent bore pop- 
ulation remains very large, and there is 
solid evidence that many in this group 
will, in the next decade, feel obligated 
to restore themselves to the ranks of 
the bores in the only logical way — by 
becoming skiers. 

It is the conclusion of this department 
that a crisis situation faces us in the 
’70s as the latent bore population shifts 
to skiing. The point may even be reached 
when not only will all skiers be bores, 
but all bores will be skiers. If this oc- 
curs, the stability and sanity of the en- 
tire United States is threatened, 
cc: Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 

Office of the Surgeon General end 
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By tradition, more Americans 
toast the Christmas Season 
with Cutty Sark than 
with any other Scotch. 

They’re the Cutty People. 
They’ve made Cutty 
America’s No.l i 

gift Scotch. 


Make it a 
Cutty Christmas. 

Cutty People know, 


THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS • NEW YORK, N.Y. • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED 86 PROOF 
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PEOPLE 



Sir Francis Chichester is to sail 
out of Plymouth again this week, 
hoping to smash speed records 
by covering the 4,000 miles be- 
tween Portuguese Guinea and 
San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua 
in 20 days. He has stowed six 
bottles of brandy and two of 
champagne to celebrate Christ- 
mas. A speed record is not all 
that is going to be smashed. 

Nice People Award: I 
Goes to President Jomo Ken- 
yatta. who has warned all hunt- 
ers to stay away from Ahmed, a 
big, tusky. battle-scarred old bull 
elephant who is now legendary 
around Kenya. When word got 
out recently that two Americans 
planned to shoot Ahmed. 5.000 
letters, wires and cards of pro- : 
test poured in, and Kcnyatta i 
proclaimed that Ahmed is not. I 
in his twi'ight years, to be "hunt- 
ed or harassed by any person." 
Way to go. sir. And since Ah- 
med doesn't lumber around i 
wearing a big sign saying "Ah- 
med," the twilight years of a lot 
of other battle-scarred old el- 
ephants are bound to be a lot 
better, too. 

Nice People Award: II 
Goes to Leon Oznlsand Mird- 
za Matins, who work in the 
Toronto-Dominion Centre in 
downtown Toronto. Birds just 
keep banging into the Centre's 
twin towers, knocking them- 
selves silly, and so far this sea- 
son Ozols and Malins have 
saved more than 100 of them. 
They do it w ith gentle, mouth-to 
bcak resuscitation. 

No wisecracks, please. But. 
well, it is a sort of tweet story 
at that. 

Here's a seasonal cheer for 
those II Butler University foot- 
ball players who are moonlight- 
ing around Indianapolis as de- 
partment-store Santas. They 
are big and chunky enough to 
be believable, suiting up at, oh, 
around 230 pounds, and great 


with kids. When a big tackle 
rears back and hollers "Have a 
Merry Christmas!" what little 
kid is going to dare not to? 

♦ Bobby Orr, Si's Sportsman of 
the Year, is swell for our cover, 
but for the middle of a SI0 bill 
the Massachusetts police still 
prefer Alexander Hamilton. The 
phony bills bearing Orr's picture 
have been floating around the 
Boston area since October and. 
though blank on one s : de, they 
arc convincing enough when 
folded and handed over in a dim 
light to have fooled several bar- 
tenders. Not the barmaid in a 
Marlborough, Mass, pub, how- 
ever, where an unemployed \ 
draftsman recently tried to get 
rid of one. He was arrested and 
charged with "uttering," which 
is the legal term for passing 
counterfeit money— and the ev- 
eryday term for what recipients 
do a lot of when they get it. 

A Sporting Salute to our Mus- 
cular Men on Capitol Hill: 

First, Wisconsin Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmirc tried to bound 
athletically onto a rostrum to 
impress his constituents and 
pulled a leg muscle. He is still 
a bit sore but claims he keeps 
in shape by doing his usual 
daily 328 push-ups plus sit-ups. 
For now he has stopped being 
a bounder. 

And Representative James 
Fulton of Pennsylvania is a walk- 
ing nut. Carries this pedometer 
on his belt while w alking around 
and around the Rayburn Build- 
ing and claims he clicks off 25 
to 30 miles a week. Last time 
he got in to see the President 
he insisted on giving him a pe- 
dometer for his belt, too. And 
that's probably the last time he'll 
get in to sec the President. 

And one must not forget Il- 
linois Representative Kenneth 
Gray. He keeps in fine shape 
by (lying his brand-new helicop- 


ter. But it is not all one gay. 
mad whirl. He had to make a 
forced landing in a pasture. He 
went for help and came back to 
find his nice new copter sur- 
rounded by cows. They had 
licked off all the paint. 

A special yuletide toast to: 

Anne Hayes, otherwise known 
as Mrs. Woody, who appeared 
with Ohio State's big daddy on 
a Columbus TV show. "I was 
approached three times by peo- 
ple asking me if I was going to 
gel a divorce," said Anne. 
"That's not true. Just because 
| Woody hasn’t been home since 
August is no sign we don't get 
along. Now the season is over, 
I’m going to keep him for an- 
other year." To which Woody 
growled, blushingly. "Awww, 
she just wants to go to the Rose 
Bowl game." 

Some added starters on televi- 
sion's Sesame Street team for 
1971 will be Ed Rranepool and 
Art Shamsky of the Mels and 
Mike Riordan. Dick Barnett and 
Walt Frazier of the Knicks. The 
boys will be teaching kids to 
count from one to 10 and even 
beyond, and none of them, 
please note, is a boxer. Tactful, 
l hose Sesame Street people. 

Meanwhile, the season's BAH, 
HUMBUG! Awards go to: 

England's Angus Primrose, 
who learned that Prime Minister 
Edward Heath has commis- 
sioned the New York firm of 
Sparkman & Stephens to design 
his new yacht. Said Primrose: 


"It's absolutely ludicrous. Brit- 
ain has always been able to build 
good boats." Primrose designs 
yachts, by the way. 

To Pete Rozelle, who has 
banned the use of those festive 
air horns to salute touchdowns 
at NFL games. For eight years 
now retired Baltimore cop Le- 
roy Moody has been tootling his 
horn at Memorial Stadium, and 
he says everybody likes it, even 
Spiro Agnew, who said so him- 
self the time that he sat behind 
Leroy at a game. But Ro/dlc 
sent a letter to the Colts, and 
they sent security guards around 
to Leroy (that's Section 7, Row 
22, Seat 7) to tell him one more 
lime and they'd take his horn 
away. 

To British Major Gerald Gun- 
dry, who convinced the R.A.F. 
Red Arrows acrobatic team to 
go fly somewhere else besides 
over Kemble. Gloucestershire 
during the Duke of Beaufort's 
fox hunts. Until Gundry got into 
the act, the howl of the jet planes 
would put off the dogs some- 
thing aw fid. And when the 
hounds were confused, the fox- 
es would get away. 

And to l)r. Neil Bass, who is 
a marine biologist and ought to 
know belter. Dr. Bass says he 
is pretty sure there is a monster 
in Scotland's Loch Morar, about 
35 miles from Loch Ness, where 
everybody's true favorite mon- 
ster lives. Another monster, in- 
deed. Pay no attention to him, 
Nessie. 
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GOREN’S CHRISTMAS QUIZ 


TRUmP 


no TRump 


How often does your postmortem be- 
gin: "Partner, / guess we should ( or 
should not) have played that one at no 
trump"? If the words sound familiar, 
then this quiz is liable to be a tough 
one. To keep it simple, let's assume 
that you open four-card major suits 
and use the normal two-dub response 
to locate a major suit fit following a 
16-to-18-point no-trump opening. Par 
for the course is 100. If you score bet- 
ter, your net results at the table should 
generally show on the plus side. If 
you score less, maybe we have un- 
covered a weakness in your game and 
can help set you on the right track. For 
all hands both sides are vulnerable. 













ANSWERS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 


GOREn 5 quiz continued 

THE M15UUER5 


1 1* 10 14 8 14 5 1 N T. minus 1 

When you open one no trump you no- 
tify partner that the upper limit of your 
hand is lit high-card points. You must 
also count your distributional points, if 
any. to make sure that it does not ex- 
ceed l 8. If partner holds fewer than eight 
points, he will know that your combined 
total will be less than the 26 required 
for game. If you bid one no trump with 
more than 18, partner will pass with 
many hands that offer a reasonable play 
for game. W'c prefer a club opening fol- 
lowed by a two-no-trump rebid over any 
one-level response, including one no 
trump. Since your jump to two no trump 
shows 19 to 20 points, partner will con- 
tinue bidding with anything more than 
a six-point minimum. 

2 3 N.T. 10 24 7 2 N.T. 4 pass 1 
Although you have only nine high-card 
points and your combined total may be 
only 25, you hold such fine intermediate 
cards that you should have a good play 
for game even opposite a 16-point min- 
imum. With no ruffing values, there is 
little point to bidding two clubs in search 
of a spade fit; however, you may be in- 
tending to bid three no trump next any- 
way, so the award schedule gives two 
clubs the benefit over a timid two no 
trump. The point for a pass reflects my 
holiday spirit and is also a sop for the 
one time in 10 that three no trump might 
be defeated. 

3 2 N.T. 10 4* 7 3 N.T.-6 34-2 
With such excellent holdings to be led 
up to in the unbid suits, your hand is 
apt to produce as many tricks at no 
trump as it is at spades. You should there- 
fore attempt to get this message across 
to partner by trying for game at no 
trump. Two no trump gives partner three 
options: three no trump, three spades 
and four spades, any of which you will 
pass. Of the two slight overbids given 
credit, the jump to game at spades is 
more justified by the extra point for your 
doubleton club. And the two points 
awarded three spades is to cover both 
the diffidence of lady partners and the 
caution of buck passers who know that 
their partners sometimes bid much too 
much. A pass, however, is too craven 
for any credit, even at Christmas time. 


4 3 N.T. 10 2 N.T. 3 pass minus 1 
This is the time to make a commonsensc 
bid. The ‘'book” says that you may raise 
with only seven high-card points if you 
have a good five-card minor suit. But a 
six-card suit facing a one-no-trump open- 
ing is very likely to produce as many as 
six tricks. Two no trump gets a bone be- 
cause there arc times when partner will 
be able to bid three and times when, un- 
luckily. he won’t be able to make nine 
tricks. A two-club or three-club response 
can only cause confusion and gets no 
marks here. As for a pass, the minus 
award speaks for itself. 

5 2 N.T. 10 iv 5 

The fact that you hold a good five-card 
major is no bar to opening two no trump; 
in fact the long suit allows you to shade 
your requirement from a 22-point to a 21 - 
point minimum in high cards. One heart 
will often lead to a sound result, but if 
the eventual contract is to be no trump 
it will probably play better from your 
side. Furthermore, this hand will often 
produce nine tricks at no trump facing 
many a holding (such as 4 lOxx ¥ Jx 
♦ Qxxx ♦ Qxxx) that would properly 
pass a one-heart opening. 

6 3 N.T. 10 2v 7 4» 1 (24 10) 

With the lead coming up to this hand 
the surest game is at three no trump, de- 
spite the six-card major. If partner hap- 
pens to hold a Yarborough and answers 
a forcing two-heart bid with two no 
trump, there is some danger that, with 
the lead coming through you, eight tricks 
may be the limit of the hand. The award 
for two clubs — if you use that as a forc- 
ing bid with a two-diamond bust re- 
sponse — is conditional: take only seven 
points if you did not honestly intend to 
rebid three no trump following a two- 
diamond response. The award for four 
hearts goes to commemorate the time 
my partner passed me out in a forcing 
two-bid; I don't really expect anyone to 
earn or deserve it. 

7 34 10 24-6 34 2 

When partner bids one no trump, you 
are entitled to assume a fit for at least 
one of your two suits and so you can 
give full value to your singleton, as if 
yours were the supporting hand. This 
valuation brings the combined hands 
close to the slam range — 33 points — even 
if partner holds a minimum. You in- 
tend to show your four-card spade suit 


next, so there is no need for an initial 
two-club response, which will make it 
difficult to describe your strength and 
distribution later. As for three spades, 
at least it is better than some other 
bids I can think of. 

8 2* 10 2v 3 2V 24-1 
Normally you need at least seven to eight 
points to make a conventional two-club 
response to partner’s no trump. How- 
ever, this hand is an exception; worth- 
less to partner at no trump, it will pro- 
duce a few tricks at a suit contract. Part- 
ner is. of course, required to show a 
four-card major if he has one; other- 
wise, he must bid two diamonds. You 
will naturally pass any response partner 
makes and at worst he will play a com- 
bined seven-card diamond fit (if he hap- 
pens to hold 3-3-2- 5 distribution), which 
nevertheless should prove more profit- 
able than a contract of one no trump. 

9 24- 10 44 2 pass 1 

When partner’s one-no-trump opening 
has been overcallcd all nonjump respons- 
es are merely competitive and are not 
forcing, just as they would be if the in- 
tervening player had passed. Thus two 
spades here is simply an attempt to buy 
the contract at that specific denomina- 
tion. The award for four spades is in 
honor of C hristmas miracles and to em- 
phasize that just about anything is bet- 
ter than a pass. 

10 3V 10 3v 7 44-6 3 N.T. 2 

Partner has at least 10 and possibly II 
or 12 cards in the minor suits and a 
good hand. (With a minimum he would 
have passed two diamonds.) However, 
it is not yet clear whether your values 
in hearts are going to be useful to him. 
Having already given him a preference, 
and by implication denied a good five- 
card or longer heart suit, you now try 
to pinpoint your strength. If partner is 
void in spades, you might make four 
hearts on a 4-3 fit. The most important 
point is that you don’t have the spade 
strength to justify a no-trump bid. 

11 3 N.T. 10 34 4 

You are not overjoyed at bidding no 
trump with a singleton club, but you 
must try to indicate your diamond 
strength before the bidding gets out of 
hand. If partner's next offering is four 
clubs, you will rebid your five-card spade 
suit then, anemic though it is. 

continued 
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As long as you’re wearing our shirts, our shorts, 
our socks and our ties, can we show you 
some nice striped slacks and blazers, too? 


Our shirts and ties and shorts must be good buys, be- 
cause people Keep coming back for more. But then a 
lot of people do something very strange. They go right by 
our slacks and blazers. 

And wind up overlooking some really great values. 

For instance. ourTowncraft* slacks. We've got the today 
look of stripes at the same price you've been paying for 
those plain old solid colors And we've got enough differ- 
ent stripes to help you build a whole wardrobe of slacks 

What's more, our slacks are ready-to-wear in your 


length There's no waiting for alterations And our slacks 
are made of long-wearing, wrinkle-shedding Dacron* 
polyester and rayon blends. So they're extra comfortable 
and easy to take care of. 

To top off your slacks, we've also got lots of handsome 
Towncraft blazers. In a wide range of models and colors 
to choose from 

^ Next time, let us show you some nice Towncraft 
A slacks and blazers They're right next to our shirts. 

our shorts, our socks and our ties. 






The aging cellars ol the old stone winery. 

The Christian Brothers. Napa Valley, Calilornia 

"A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother; mellower quality." 


ftafo u£ JSC- 

I Cellarmaster 




GOREn s quiz 


nwmrd 


12 34 10 3V 7 2N.T. 5 3 N T. 3 34 1 
In spite of the lack of a spade lit you 
still could have a game either at no trump 
or at one of the minor suits that part- 
ner might have been planning to rebid 
had you not prevented him from show- 
ing it economically on the two level. 
You might also make a game at hearts 
if partner has Ax Ox or xxx. Three no 
trump is far too aggressive, two no trump 
is nondescript ive and three diamonds 
unilaterally shuts out the possibility of 
finding a fit in clubs on the three level. 

13 2 N T. 10 34 7 44 5 pass 2 

Although you have only 15 high-card 
points and your partner cannot hold 
more than 10, there are still many hands 
where— if partner has a maximum 
raise — you can produce game. Since the 
same tricks available at spades may come 
home at no trump, it is best to make a 
game try by indicating your all-round 
strength. Four spades is belter than 
a pass, but three spades gets a higher 
mark because whenever partner's raise 
is maximum, he will continue to game 
either at the suit or at no trump. 

14 44 10 3 N T 6 44 1 

Partner has invited game and. with more 
than a minimum and a fit for his clubs, 
you should accept. Bidding the game in 
no trump would be a mistake, for part- 
ner is certain to have a weak holding in 
at least one of the red suits, and the 
chances ate you will not be able to run 
nine tricks immediately. Four clubs can 
get you to four spades but may lip off 
the opponents to the best defense. 

15 44 10 4 NT. 8 3 N.T. 6 44 3 

In view of partner's strength-showing 
jump raise you have far too good a hand 
to be satisfied with a conservative bid 
of three no trump. The information that 
you have the filler for his club suit, plus 
a good hand, may be all that partner 
needs to proceed toward slam. Three 
no trump gets a higher award than four 
spades because there is a good chance 
that partner will bid again and give you 
another opportunity to move in the slam 
direction. Four no trump, the Blackwood 
inquiry about aces, should gel you to 
slam if partner has the three aces you 
are missing. However, even then you 
can’t be sure you want to be in slam op- 
posite three aces, or out of slam op- 
posite only two. end 
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Sail isblended in Holland from 14 of the world’s 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It’s extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It wi 1 1 make you r favorite pi pe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer < rr\T> Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket < <y^> pouches and larger size export tins. 




The celebrated author of * The French Lieutenant 's Woman ' takes a far-from- 
fictional look at the dour role of man in nature, argues on behalf of backyard 
laziness and places the fate of God's world in hands that want it least— our own 






WEEDS, 

BUGS, 

AMERICANS 


- 


by JOHN FOWLES 





overtaken charity. A hundred years ago 
as still mainly a private mat- 
it has become a function — 
a cautious diplomatic cal- 
-of elected government. The 
pcricncc of direct charity, the 
reality of giving to a stranger in need, 
has been lost. The charitably inclined 
private citizen finds himself faced with 
just one more of those countless press- 
ing invitations to do nothing that our 
century has been so fertile in devising. 

There is a story about Samuel Rog- 
ers, the British poet who was a con- 
temporary of Byron and Shelley. At one 
of his literary dinners a group of friends 
were holding forth on the iniquities of 
slavery. For hours they poured out their 
fine liberal sentiments. Then one of them 
turned to their silent host. 

"And what's your opinion of all this, 
Rogers? I am sure you are as deeply 
sorry as we for the persecuted blacks." 

Rogers thought a few moments. Then 
he reached in his pocket, placed a bank- 
note on the table in front of him, and 
came out w ith one of the most curtly ef- 
fective clotures on action-delaying fil- 
ibuster ever recorded. 

“I’m five pounds sorry,” he said. 

My belief is that it is high time each 
one of us started deciding how sorry he 
or she is — in terms of Rogers’ blulf-call- 
ing interpretation of the w ord — over the 
contemporary rape of nature. In this 
case, however, the currency of sorrow 
needs to be expressed much more in ac- 
tion and changed attitude than in money. 
And the thing that ought to make us all 
feel "rich" enough to pay is the very sim- 
ple fact that in most places nature is 
going to be saved not by official bodies 
but by the community at large. If we 
don't help, if the whole social climate 
isn't one of active participation, right 
down to the personal and household lev- 
el, then all ordinary wildlife is doomed. 
The plastic garden, the steel city, the 
chemical countryside will take over. 
The government-run parks and national 
reserves may still survive; but nature in 


thing I like 
is its mean at- 
It doesn’t trust them, 
a thing named, says 
forgetting about its real 
natural So labels, especially labels for 
very common human problems, tend to 
become convenient excuses for letting 
the problems take care of themselves. 
The particular stinking corpse buried be- 
neath a word that I have in mind here 
is conservation. 

No public figure today would dare 
state that he thinks humanity can sup- 
port the continued cost of pollution and 
dying nature. Never mind what the pub- 
lic figure may do in private practice, he 
won’t deny the most fashionable solic- 
itude of our time. We all agree we need 
conservation. It is national policy, state 
policy, local policy, everybody’s policy. 
And with all that interest and public con- 
cern it's very clear that you and I don’t 
have to do a thing about it— except pay 
lip service to the general principle. Very 
much the same self-excusing process has 


ordinary life is in the hands of people 
in ordinary life. 

I still live in a country (England) that 
has managed to maintain a compara- 
tively healthy relationship with this or- 
dinary nature as distinct from special- 
preserve nature. And though I certainly 
don't intend to make a black and white 
contrast between a holier-than-thou Brit- 
ain and an unholier-than-I America, I 
suspect one major difference between the 
two cultures is in the average person's 
attitude to the familiar nature around 
him. In terms of a bad relationship, be- 
ing sorry means being aware of being 
wrong. It is an unawareness of being per- 
sonally wrong (shown both in the neg- 
ative tendency to blame everything on 
corporate greed and in certain wrong 
emphases in current conservation work) 
that seems to me the weak spot in the 
United States. This fundamental, per- 
sonal and private relationship to ordi- 
nary nature is primarily what 1 want to 
discuss here, and in two or three 
rather different areas. I hope also to 
suggest one place, very close to home, 
where something can be done about the 
problem. 

But first Jbf alKl rynJsV make one or 
two painful [historical observations. 


;/ v ^ 

hy can Britain 
/ a good deal 
F more common wild- 
f life in its cities, tow ns, 
and surrounding countryside 
t the United States? A great deal of 
f happier situation is certainly due to 
ppletely fortuitous circumstances and 
It at all to a greater conservation con- 
science in the British. 

American farmers are much more ef- 
ficient. They change landscapes to suit 
their machinery. They use more poison. 
The British farmer has a traditional tol- 
erance toward nature: nine out of 10 
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arc still happy to sacrifice some good 
farming to some good sport, to provide 
cover and terrain for game birds, deer, 
foxes and the rest, and thus cover and 
terrain for many other species. In any 
case we have much smaller field sys- 
tems and they arc mostly divided by 
that best of all natural preserves for small 
wildlife, the thick hedge. We have also 
fiercely protected our “common” land, 
which is traditionally unfarmed and al- 
lowed to grow wild. The great landown- 
ers of the past have left us an ecolog- 
ically rich legacy of scattered woodland, 
and an equally rich legacy of parkland 
inside town limits. Even without this 
parkland most British towns have grown 
so slowly from their medieval origins 
that they are often much greener and 
more haphazard than their comparative- 
ly instant American counterparts. Na- 
ture has never been completely crowded 
out. In towns and suburbs, too, there 
are differences in gardening practice (of 
which more in a moment) that favor 
our wildlife. But even when all allow- 
ance is made for British “luck” in the 
comparison, there is in my opinion a fail- 
ing — though much more a passive, his- 
torically conditioned failing than an ac- 
tive, conscious one — on the American 
side. 

1 was reading recently one of the very 
first accounts of life in America — Gover- 
nor Bradford's Of Plymouth Plantation, 
the story of the Pilgrim Fathers' grim ear- 
ly years in Massachusetts. The seeds of 
the attitude many British nature-lovers 
still sense in ordinary American life can 
be seen planted in his narrative. I can best 
describe it as a resentful hostility to the 
overwhelming power of the wild land: in 
Bradford, natural America seems a far 
worse enemy than the Indians or the 
machinations and failings of his neigh- 
boring colonists. Of course it would be ri- 
diculous to speak of hostility to natural 
America in the modern United States, 
but there lingers a kind of generalized 
suspicion about it — or a cold indiffer- 
ence, as if it may have been officially for- 


given the sweat and tears it exacted from 
the settlers and pioneers, but can't expect 
to be trusted, let alone loved, for a long 
time yet — an attitude rather similar to 
that of many elder fellow countrymen 
of mine toward the Germans. 

To this very old resentment degen- 
erated into indifference must be added 
later historical factors. Many 19th cen- 
tury European immigrants (such as the 
Irish and the Italians) came with a bit- 
ter Old World experience of depressed 
and exploiting agricultural economics. 
One resolve many of them brought with 
their bags and bundles was a determi- 
nation never to see farmland again. In 
sociologists’ jargon, the descendants of 
such immigrants have developed through 
the years highly urbanized life-styles. 
Then there is the case of the intellec- 
tually dominant subculture of today’s 
America: the Jewish. The one failing that 
superbly gifted race has (a failing for 
which they are not to be blamed, since 
it springs from centuries of being herd- 
ed into ghettos) is their blindness to- 
ward nature. In classical Yiddish, for 
example, there are very few words for 
flowers or for wild birds. The great writ- 
er Isaac Babel was well aware of this de- 
ficiency, which is, sadly, more than I 
can say for many Jewish friends of my 
own. 

Finally, there is the intensely profit- 
centered aspect of the American spirit, 
also to be traced back to the Plymouth 
Colony days: the drive to maximize the 
financial utility of any undertaking or 
resource. You can't set out to rob na- 
ture of every cent it has and then still ex- 
pect it to look flourishing. I admit free- 
ly that earlier Americans can be largely 
excused for their mistaken belief to the 
contrary. As every historian has pointed 
out, they were brought up with a sense of 
endless newterritory to beexploi ted. What 
did it matter if you ruined the few miles 
around you when so much still lay vir- 
gin? Even today it comes as a shock, so 
used have we foreigners become to think- 
ing of the United States as one huge pol- 


luted conurbation, to see how much wild 
America still lies between New York and 
Los Angeles. Every time 1 fly that route, 
I find it harder to blame past Amer- 
icans for their exploiting sins. And it 
isn't only the size: the image played its 
part. Naturally the promised land most 
attracted the poor. Throughout the 
world the poor have very understandably 
always been more concerned about mak- 
ing money than protecting the environ- 
ment. In the past, protectionist action 
invariably came from a class of society 
that never went in much for emigration: 
the well-educated and the well-circum- 
stanced. Safely and comfortably back 
in Old Europe, they could afford such 
amenities and fine feelings. The emigrant 
poor couldn't. But the very obvious iro- 
ny of our own time is that this char- 
acteristic and forgivable poor man's view 
of nature is still so prevalent in the 
world’s richest nation. 

I am not belittling the energy and re- 
sources being presently devoted to con- 
servation in the States, but for all that, 
I suspect that in some ways the approach 
is still influenced by the old conditioning. 
Like a certain kind of once unscrupulous 
millionaire now turned public benefac- 
tor, the new official protectionists are 
overanxious to show ofT their change of 
heart, and the problem is being tackled 
too much in the surely now disproven 
fashion first tried out on the Indians: 
that is, in terms of special reservations 
and salvation showpieces, and not 
enough in terms of a general re-inte- 
gration of common nature in ordinary 
life. 

The very word common has a vague- 
ly un-American ring about it. It is the 
big things, the outstanding things, that 
call to the virile American heart and 
pocket. And perhaps this (in many oth- 
er ways, admirable) national habit of 
thinking big helps explain why so many 
urban and suburban environments seem 
to have been written off by the pro- 
fessional conservationists as hopeless. 
But these are the environments where 
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most people now live, and where the re- 
integration is most urgently needed if 
there is to beany essential ground change 
in the public attitude. What I believe is 
required is very simple to say: a will to 
foster the wildlife, however insignificant 
and humble , in the citizen's own back- 
yard and neighborhood — and not to fos- 
ter the illusion that nature is some large 
and spectacular rare bird or beast seen 
on a TV film or glimpsed in a remote na- 
tional park during a summer vacation. 

Where the British score well is at thi^“ 
level. They tolerate the everyday nature 
round them, because they want it there. 
They may not be interested in it. but they 
see it is right that nature should survive 
and be allowed the conditions to survive. 
This is something barely conscious: it just 
seems to us — and with the full implica- 
tions of that word — natural. 

Another wrong (or at least suspect) 
emphasis in active conservation is that 
of improving human environmental fac- 
tors. such as atmosphere and water. Very 
clearly, success there will help other 
forms of life besides man, and it is not 
the end result 1 am questioning but the 
ruthlessly pragmatic way in which con- 
servation is sometimes presented as a 
unique need of social man. rather than 
as a shared need of both man and na- 
ture. This can turn the saving of nature 
into a kind of neutral byproduct of the 
human concern. I think such an absurd- 
ity happens because conservation, 
though not a uniquely human need, is a 
uniquely human responsibility, and the 
response of man toward such respon- 
sibility has always been What's in it 
fur me? 

Let me clarify with a simple analogy. 

I regard what arc sometimes called the 
lower forms of nature as children, and 
I think we human adults of evolution 
have precisely the same responsibility 
toward them as parents toward their own 
human children. What I dislike in the 
approach that sells conservation pre- 
dominantly as a road to the human Pleas- 
ant City is that it tends to orphan na- 
ture. The protection of the wildlife of 
the environment becomes like the pro- 
tection of parentless children: something 


for specialized agencies and institutions 
to take care of, not something to con- 
cern you or me. 

But enough of negative historical de- 
ductions. Let’s look a little more close- 
ly at that fundamental conservation cell: 
the backyard garden. 



sometimes meet sclf- 

1 styled nature-lovers 
w ho say they feed t he 
birds in their garden, 
they even put up nesting boxes, lor Ciod’s 
sake, what more can they do? Then I 
see their gardens — beautiful gardens, not 
a weed or a pest in sight among the im- 
maculate lawns and flowers. But what I 
really see is what isn’t there, the total ab- 
sence of any plant native to the area, 
the poverty of thick cover (not all birds 
nest and roost in holes), the ubiquitous 
evidence of a constant use of insecticides. 

What docs natural life need? Firstly, 
it needs privacy, even in the smallest 
backyard: like humanity, it wants some- 
where it can sometimes go and not be 
seen. Many modern gardens arc like glass 
houses without internal walls, with ev- 
ery function in full view. Secondly, since 
nature is a self* victimizing process, it 
needs a supply of victims. You can’t mas- 
sacre all the small nameless insect life 
of an area and then complain about the 
lack of butterflies. Plainly these needs 
call for a change in our whole concept 
of gardening and gardens. Again, 1 feel 
the British are a little ahead of the Amer- 
icans in this respect — and again for main- 
ly fortuitous, historical reasons. 

Apart from anything else, the cultural 
pressures toward the synthetic garden 
arc much stronger in the United States. 
There is the high priority put on any- 
thing that saves time. Insecticides and 
weed killers save time. There is the high 
priority put on good functioning, on 
neatness and efficiency. Lawns are neat. 
There is in many suburban areas — and 
this certainly applies equally to Britain — 
the high priority put on conforming, on 


having the same plants, the same lay- 
out. though just a little bit better than 
your neighbors', of course. In America, 
freedom from crabgrass becomes a test 
of social acceptability: the man w ith the 
best roses walks six inches taller. 

In the history of the gardening art 
the jardin anglais has always stood for 
a profuse disorder. Some American vis- 
itors here suppose that the highly for- 
mal gardens of some of our Elizabethan 
and 17th century houses represent the 
true old English garden. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, for all these 
are style-conscious aristocratic copies of 
Italian and French models. The real Eng- 
lish garden has always been first cousin 
to an English hedge and an English 
meadow. It has always worked with na- 
ture, just as the artificial French and Ital- 
ian styles have worked against (or in 
spite of) it. And this working with na- 
ture is exactly what the ecologically good 
garden — one honorably shared between 
the legal human and equally legal nat- 
ural owners of the place— demands. 
When a bird or insect flics into town 
what it looks for from up there is a var- 
ied menu and an interesting d£cor; not 
one more neon-lit hamburger joint like 
50,000 others. 

So w hat should one do? 

Obviously the first thing to ban from 
the gardening shelf is all insecticide, 
which has been at the start of the nas- 
tiest exterminatory chain-reaction in 
this century. Running it very close is 
the weed killer. All “scientific" state- 
ments as to this or that product's com- 
parative harmlessncss can be treated as 
so much bald-faced lying, since they all 
aim to upset natural balance. The next 
thing to curtail is the area given up to 
lawn. Well-kept grass gives a very poor 
ecological return. Much better is good 
evergreen cover, especially if it yields in 
addition nectar-rich flowers and edible 
fruit or berries. Such cover not only en- 
courages birds but provides an important 
insect habitat. Another important con- 
sideration is the kind of ornamental flow- 
er and shrub that is grown. Some of the 
original species of mints, buddlcias, ivies, 
daisies and the rest may not look as glam- 
condnurct 
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orous as their modern “selected” forms, 
but there is no doubt which the insects 
find more nutritious. 

If you wonder why I keep harping on 
about insects, the answer is very simple. 
Before I give it. though. I want to look at 
another example of the way words can 
become dangerously obscuring labels. 
Most insects do fall into that slightly un- 
American category of mean little indis- 
tinguishable things; and just as racialists 
think all members of the hated race look 
the same, I am afraid that many Ameri- 
cans bury a major part of the insect uni- 
verse under the label “bug." There is the 
symptomatic contemptuous usage “stop 
bugging me," and all the electronic-me- 
chanical extensions; space bugs, bugged 
rooms, bugging devices. Under this label 
all insects tend to become a kind of nat- 
ural equivalent of the political Reds. 
Whatever they’re up to, it’s subversive. 
Last spring in Sports Illustrated I read 
of the golfer Frank Beard having combat 
with this dastardly infiltrator of the 
American way of life. He wrote: “I had a 
30-footer for a birdie, and as I got set to 
putt a bug lit on my ball. 1 backed off. 
shooed it away, lined everything up 
again, drew my putter back and moved it 
forward. An instant before impact, the 
bug flew back on the ball and startled the 
hell out of me. 1 left the putt six feet 
short.” 

It was with some relief that I read on to 
find that he didn't actually ask the tour- 
nament organizers to call in the spray 
planes and delouse the whole course at 
once. 

In the circumstances Mr. Beard can 
be forgiven for feeling about bugs the 
way the Israelis feel about migs: it would 
be a better game without the damned 
things. But I quote this passage because 
what is strange about it to a British 
reader is this word “bug.” We wonder 
what he really means: a beetle, a fly. a 
bee. a wasp? It is not only that “bug” 
in British English is confined to small 
beetles and their larvae, it is the baf- 
fling imprecision and the to us in- 
comprehensible assumption that some 
forms of life are below the dignity of 
any American with decently normal 
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drives (both golfing and general) to 
name. 

I have confirmation of this national 
insect phobia with every American guest 
I have here in England, as he or she 
shakes the head over our refusal to in- 
stall screen doors in our houses. Just 
when, I can see them asking themselves, 
will these unhygienic British learn the 
sanitary facts of life? Well, it may be 
that more disease-carrying insects are 
flying about in the United States than 
with us. But it seems more likely that 
we make a clearer distinction between 
the harmless garden and countryside in- 
sects that do often fly into the house 
and those that are a real danger to us. 
One aid to that distinction is our lack 
of that blanket word “bug.” 

And why not bomb the bugs? Because 
the insect is directly or indirectly the 
chief food source of countless higher 
forms of life. If you mercilessly destroy 
your bugs, you build your conservation 
house without foundation or a ground 
floor. You can rate your garden con- 
servationally by checking on the abun- 
dance of insect life in it. In this context, 
if it's clean, it’s dirty. 

There is really no clearer ethical de- 
cision to make in our time: ban the in- 
secticide from your own backyard and 
get your neighbors to do the same with 
theirs. But very clearly the process can- 
not stop there. The vital complement of 
the conservation garden is some form 
of local nature reserve. Though I don’t 
doubt the honest intentions of the good 
people who run many of those I have vis- 
ited, they seem often to be founded on 
something of a wrong principle. In fact 
such local reserves should be known, 
and their use determined, by a now old- 
fashioned name for them: nature sanc- 
tuaries. It is absolutely essential to keep 
near towns and cities some such un- 
polluted and wild area open to nature 
and closed to man; and I'm afraid that 
being closed to man is not compatible 
with picnic areas, walk-through paths 
and similar features installed in the at- 
tempt to compromise between social and 
civic amenity and the true purpose of a 
wildlife reserve. 


But even the conservation garden and 
its accompanying out-of-town reservoir 
of wildlife is of little use if all the sur- 
rounding farmed country is regularly 
drenched with insecticide. And here I 
come to the crux of it. What is urgently 
needed is rethinking on where conser- 
vation is most useful. Instead of think- 
ing of the uninhabited far-off as the 
ideal area, we ought to reverse the proc- 
ess. Uncontrolled spraying is in any 
case safest— for humans as well as na- 
ture — the farthest possible distance from 
town; and the town and its wide green 
belt ought to become the priority con- 
servation zone. This situation has al- 
ready arisen accidentally in many Brit- 
ish towns. Quite a number of once 
rural species have now taken happily 
to suburban life in protest against the 
pollution of their former habitats. 

If hedges, small woods and other (from 
the profit-oriented farmer's point of 
view) waste areas are to be reinstated in 
the landscape, it ought to be in just such 
conservation belts around towns and cit- 
ies. If the farmers won't listen, then pub- 
lic authorities ought to be made to. Con- 
trary to popular belief, many birds are ex- 
tremely tolerant of traffic noise. 1 have 
even seen them among the scrub on the 
Los Angeles freeway banks and verges, 
only a few yards from the steel stream. 
But one warning: an ecologist must de- 
termine the character of the planting. 
Town-owned free space should be gar- 
dened for local nature, not for civic pride 
and a showy flower display. 

I wish there were a way I could lend 
my own garden here in England instead 
of trying to say it all in words. I’ve at- 
tempted to practice what I preach. I 
won’t use insecticides out-of-doors. I 
keep weed killers to the barest mini- 
mum. And yes. it is far from being a gar- 
dener's dream. About half of it is given 
over to natural scrub and cover; what- 
ever seeds there happen to be arc al- 
lowed to grow — thistle, dock, fireweed— 
no matter how high on the blacklist they 
figure. It is a town garden, and not very 
large by American standards. It harbors 
five or six breeding mammals, a dozen 
or so species of nesting birds with many 


Olds Vista-Cruiser: The only wagon 
with a built-in observation roof! 


The new Olds Vista-Cruiser 
is quite a wagon. Its 11 win- 
dows give you a beautiful 
outlook on life nobody else 
can match. It also gives you 
extra headroom and extra 
light, without adding extra 
heat. Specially treated roof 
glass sees to that. 

Its tailgate adjusts to your 
needs. Drop it down for 
cargo. Swing it open for gro- 
ceries. Great convenience. 
And great value— because 
this year, that Drop-or-Swing 
Tailgate is standard. 


Comforting news inside. 

Seats are wide, welcoming, 
and foam-padded. Hand- 
somely tailored, too, in supple 
all-Morocceen vinyl. Two- and 
three-seat models available, 
both with a smooth-riding, 
121 -inch wheelbase. And all 
seats are forward-facing! 

Loads of space for work 
or play. Over 100 cubic feet 
of cargo 
space for 
every haul- 
Ing need. 

Need even 


more? You've got it in a hid- 
den underfloor storage com- 
partment. Ideal for keeping 
valuables out of sight. And 
you can order yours with lock 
and key for extra security! 

You can pay more, but you 
can't get more wagon for 
the money. Big Rocket V-8, 
power front disc brakes, 
smooth coil-spring ride — all 
standard 
for 71. So 
are front- 
fender lin- 
ers that 


help fight rust. An aluminum 
exhaust system that resists 
corrosion. And strong side- 
guard beams in the doors for 
protection. It's features like 
these that make Vista-Cruiser 
a solid investment . . . help re- 
tain its value, year after year. 

Sound like Vista-Cruiser 
has everything going for you? 
You're getting the idea. 
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HOW TO GIVE YOURSELF 
A FIGHTING CHANCE 
IN A TV SHOWROOM. 


There you are surrounded by row after row of 
screen after screen, control after control, claim after 
claim. 

The color tv industry has you totally confused by 
too much of a good thing. 

And since our company, Sylvania, is part of the 
industry, the least we can do is try to give you a clearer 
picture. 

To do that, we’ll explain just what to look for in 
the four most important tv areas. The picture tube. 
The tuner. The chassis. And the price tag. 

ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 
A THOUSAND NAMES. 

The color tv industry uses a lot of complicated 
names for its picture tubes. 

But basically, in big-screen color sets there are 
only two kinds. 

One gives you a nice, bright picture made up of 
color dots. (Sylvania has this in most of its lower-priced 
sets.) 

The other gives you an even nicer, brighter picture 
made up of color dots that are each surrounded by a 
black field. (Sylvania has this in 28 of its big-screen 
sets.) 

Naturally, you’ll want the brightest picture your 
eyes and your budget can agree on. And the only way 
to find it is to go looking from set to set. 

But brightness alone is not enough. It’ll put more 
light in light colors. But it’ll also put more light in dark 
colors. So there’s less color separation. This can make 
your tv picture look faded. 

The trick is that with brightness, you need con- 
trast. So light colors stay light. And dark colors stay 
dark. 

It’s the right combination of brightness and con- 
trast that gives you a sharp picture. 

And guess who gives you the sharpest big-screen 
picture you can buy? 

But don’t take our word for it. 

Test every color tv you look at by seeing how easy 
it is to count the hairs on people’s heads. 

TWIST, TURN, PUSH. 

You wouldn’t buy a car without test-driving it. 
Don’t buy a color tv without test-tuning it. 

You’ll find manual fine-tuning on the lower-priced 
color sets. 

But A.F.C. (Automatic Frequency Control) is 
more in keeping with the Push-Button Age. (Sylvania 
and most other companies have it on their better sets.) 
You twist a dial to the right channel. Then you push 
the A.F.C. button and your picture is fine-tuned for 
you automatically. Probably better than you could 


fine-tune it yourself. 

Even more in keeping with the Push-Button Age 
is Sylvania’s Instant Push-Button tuning (which you’ll 
find on their best models). You just push a button to 
select a channel. And at the same time you get a per- 
fectly fine-tuned picture, electronically. There’s abso- 
lutely no wear and tear. On you or your tuner. 

To find out which tuner to get, check each one. 
First with your eyes. Then with your budget. 

THE FRINGE ELEMENT. 

But no matter how good it is, a tuner alone won’t 
help you in a fringe area. (And a fringe area doesn’t 
just mean miles from civilization. It can mean right 
next to a tall building.) 

What will help is something called an I.F. (Inter- 
mediate Frequency) stage. It amplifies a weak or ob- 
structed signal so it can appear as a picture on your set. 

To bring in a good picture in a fringe area you 
need a minimum of 3 I.F. stages. 

Every Sylvania color set will give you at least that 
many. Some even have 4. Ask the salesman to come 
up with the I.F. figures for every set he shows you. 
He’ll look at you in a whole new light. 

SOLID STATE VS. TUBES. 

Solid state means using transistors, diodes and 
integrated circuits instead of tubes. 

The more solid state a set is, the less heat it will 
build up. Chances are the fewer repairs it will need. 
And the longer it will last. 

But not all companies make solid state color sets. 
(Sylvania is one that certainly does. They have 10 
models that are 100% solid state. And all their other 
big-screen color sets are at least 75% solid state.) So 
make sure you ask the salesman just how solid state 
each set is. 

And while you’re at it, ask whether the transistors 
are the plug-in type (like Sylvania’s) that are as easy 
to service as a tube. At this point the salesman may 
even offer you a job. 

NOW YOU STAND A FIGHTING CHANCE. 

Hopefully, all those screens, controls and claims 
are a little clearer to you now. 

But you should get even more of the facts. 

Look at rating magazines to see what the experts 

say. 

Ask friends with color tvs. Your scientific brother- 
in-law. The tv repairman. 

The best way to give yourself a fighting chance in 
a tv showroom is to enter it fully armed. 

General Telephone & Electronics 

730 3rd Ave„ New York. N.Y. J00I7 








Middle-Think, it’s worth thinking about 
if you want to build a better anything. 



Most enginceringcan he divided into 
three levels. First. Big-Think, where 
researchers probe the blue skies 
for the Big Idea. 

Then there's Little-Think that 
makes the idea into a marketable 
product. Components are assem- 
bled and the product prepared for 
manufacture. 

But inbetween.thereis Middle- Middle 

Think. And that's where improved Think 

products come from. M iddle-Think 
is devoted to makingexisting prod- 
ucts better and more competitive. 

Yet this level of engineering often 
gets lost between the glamour of 
Big-Think and the marketing 
pressure of Little-Think. 

So. at Sperry Rand, we've put 
a group of our best information 
system braintrusters to work, 
middle-thinking. 

Example. Optical character 
readers are devices which permit 
computers to read directly from 
print. They exist today, but they're 1 
expensive. Our Middle- Think group 
is assigned to come up with a less 
expensive unit so that even a small companycan 
add it to its computer system. 

Middle-Think has been afresh way of thinking 
that has proved to be very good for our business. 

It’s a middle-thought worth sharing. 

Introducing I'rieart: A rambunctious little rover 
that ranges all over. 

It can climb like a cougar, cruise rocky back- 
country and cross streams up to a foot deep. 

Its low center of gravity helps hold it on the 
ground, even when it's 
whipped around through 
fast turns. 

Although the Tricart™ 
was designed primarily 
as a personal sports ve- 
hicle. it can pull a gang 
mower, help patrol a na- 1 
tional park or act as a util- 
ity vehicle for industry. 

Why are we in this new 
business? Because our 


i 


yi' 1 ! 
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farm equipment division has years 
of experience with the problems of 
riding rough terrain. Also, our new 
fiberglass plant is there to make 
the bodies. And there's a fast-grow- 
ing market for personal sports ve- 
hicles. 

It's an example of what we mean 
by meaningful diversification. 







How fast arc we going in Space? 

Ever wonder how astronauts 
know how fast they are going? It's 
a knotty little problem quite inge- 
niously solved by Sperry Rand. 
Space, unlike highways, is up. 
down and sideways. So move- 
ment must be measured in all 
directions, then resolved into 
straight-line speed. 

A Sperry Rand guidance and 
control system called the Inertial 
Measurement Unit does just that 
with the help of 
the computer. 

Simply.three 

ders are mounted m 
at 9<)-degree angles from 
each other. An arrangement 
that covers all possible 
changes in direction. 

Inside the cylinders, met- 
al floats are free to move 
when they are pushed or 
pulled by accelerating or i 
decelerating force. Impulses! 
are flashed back to the attend T 
ing computer. 

The result? True forward speed. It’s simple 
when you know how. 



Sperry Rand is a multinational corporation. We 
manufacture and market information management 
systems; industrial, agricultural and mechanical 
equipment; guidance and control systems and con- 
sumer products throughout the free world. Though 
you may know us by our trademarks. New Holland. 
Remington. Remington Rand. Sperry. Univac, 
Vickers; think of us as Sperry Rand. We do. 


JL. 

"' r SPER^Y RAND 

Wail (ill you sec what we do tomorrow. 



more as visitors, a good variety of but- 
terflies and moths and a generally lux- 
uriant insect life. A lot of hard work is 
saved, since I let nature look after its 
own part. All I have had to do is learn 
to bear the shocked expressions of the 
more orthodox gardeners who come 
round it. I can only report that this so- 
cial shame is increasingly easy to bear 
once you have made up your mind to 
it. You soon realize such people are half 
blind. They simply don't comprehend 
the rewards, the richness, the sense of a 
harmonious creation that such disorder 
and laziness bring into daily life. 

Nothing can annul the prior lien na- 
ture has on your property: the title it pos- 
sessed long before you became the ow ner, 
long before you were. even. And there is 
no argument possible as to where conser- 
vation starts. It starts right there, outside 
your w indow . That is. it starts if you start, 
and from the moment you stop merely 
saying the word conservation in order to 
avoid its reality. It's no good believing in 
conservation, agreeing with conserva- 
tion. talking'ubout conservation. It's one 
Of those words that gives pou only two 



hand: the hunter, the prototype of all na- 
ture exploiters. Since my views are not 
going to make me popular. I'd better ex- 
plain that I’m not, like so many reform- 
ers, quite trying to ban the whorehouse. 
I've always envied the other men but nev- 
er had the guts to enter myseif. I spent a 
great deal of my youth duck hunting and 
I can remember very well what it's like 
some winter dusk when you hear the first 
swift sough of oncoming wings and see 
the hit black shape plummet down to 
splash in the reeds behind you. No other 
game or sport I've tried has ever given me 
quite that kick— or made the time wast- 
ed on it so endurable. 


I was taught to hunt by a man named 
Brealey, one of the old school. I was 
not allowed to shoot at a bird until I 
had proved myself to his satisfaction on 
the cans and bottles he threw up as a 
test — and I didn't do that in a day. I 
was not allowed to shoot at any but le- 
gitimate and edible game. I was not al- 
lowed to shoot at that unless I could 
reasonably expect to kill it at the range. 
I can still recall his code: not above 30 
yards with number six shot, above 40 
with number four, above 50 with num- 
ber two. You never, but never, gave up 
the search for a wounded bird. If night 
stopped you, you went again the next 
morning. Only barbarians used automat- 
ic shotguns: if you couldn't bring your 
duck down in two shots (another major 
crime was '‘browning" firing blindly 
into a pack) that wasyour fault. You had 
had your sporting chance. At the time I 
got irked by all this punctilio. Nowadays, 
when I occasionally sec what we call in 
this country "town shots" (city people 
who blaze away at anything that moves) 
I make silent penance to old Brealey. 
Like most such men. he was a good field 
naturalist and a sincere nature-lover as 
well as being a crisply accurate picker of 
widgeon and mallard out of a dark sky. 
He's long dead now, but I think the world 
hunting community badly lacks men like 
him as its arbiters. 

On one of his "laws” I can't expect to 
convince Americans — and especially not 
the gun lobby. Nonetheless I believe the 
repeating shotgun ought to be banned. 
Later in life I did use one for a time and it 
seemed to me not only to make me shoot 
worse and to wound more than I killed 
but to take a very essential element out of 
sport— the sport itself. The thrill of hunt- 
ing for pleasure is surely killing for plea- 
sure. not just killing at any cost. A two- 
shot gamble ought to be enough: it's al- 
ready one more than the golfer has. I have 
my doubts, in fact, about all the new aids 
to bigger bags and heavier baskets that 
the hunting and fishing industries have 
concocted. All great games depend very 
strictly on certain agreed limitations and 
restrictions. The skill lies in beating the 
system inside the rules. And it is time we 




Started laying down rules on the kind of 
equipment and behavior hunters and 
fishermen can and can't be allowed. Both 
activities are almost purely sports now, 
and they need to be regulated as sports 
are. 

Another growing necessity is the hunt- 
ing test. It seems bad enough that a 
man can buy a gun across the counter 
without question, but just as bad that 
he can go straight out and immediately 
start firing it at any wildlife that crosses 
his path. I would make a certain stan- 
dard of marksmanship obligatory before 
a hunting license was issued: I would 
ban minors from hunting, for reasons 
you will guess in a minute: 1 would also 
like to see a compulsory course in an- 
imal and bird recognition and in gen- 
eral hunting ethics. This is all still a 
good deal less than what we require of 
sailors, airline pilots, policemen and oth- 
er people who hold life and death in 
their hands. 

I gave up hunting myself on the same 
grounds as many other men: one day I 
found I couldn't live with the enjoyment 
I got one moment from seeing birds and 
animals in the wild and the enjoyment I 
got the next by killing them. It got hard- 
er and harder to pull the trigger. Be- 
cause you don't just shoot a deer one 
evening: you also shoot a piece out of 
every other human being who might have 
seen and enjoyed the sight of it and its 
progeny, had it lived. As a kid I shot 
out of sheer mischief (and well away 
from my mentor, needless to say) sev- 
eral ravens, even then a rarity in this 
part of England. Now they are virtually 
extinct here. I haven't heard that un- 
mistakable deep snoring caw drifting 
dow n out of a high blue sky for years. 1 
have to drive to Wales, a hundred miles 
away, to be sure of hearing it again. 
What that schoolboy in me helped kill 
forever — or at any rate, for his lifetime— 
was one of the last noble and peaceful 
sounds in his own sky. 

Another argument I have very little 
time for is the one that maintains that 
hunting helps conservation. Of course, 
the game the hunter wants to shoot is 
usually well looked after in terms of 
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bag limitation, closed season and pro- 
tection of habitat. But everything else 
suffers, and especially any other wild an- 
imal or bird of prey in competition with 
rifle or shotgun. One of the tragedies of 
the British conservation story (which, I 
hasten to add, has many more black 
spots than you may have gathered from 
my earlier comparisons) is the abrupt 
disappearance of many of our once fa- 
miliar birds of prey over the last 25 years. 
Insecticides have taken their toll, but a 
chief enemy remains the professional 
gamekeeper. Though I loathe their meth- 
ods — many still use the illegal pole trap 
and equally illegal poisoned bait — I can't 
really blame them. They are paid to pro- 
duce game birds for fall shooting and 
a full gibbet — the wooden rack on which 
they hang their “vermin"— proves they 
have earned their money. It is their boss- 
es who are to blame. 

In all so-called conservation for hunt- 
ing there is a w ide streak of tyrannical — 
almost puritanical — selfishness. No non- 
hunter would class the sight of a few fat 
pheasant pecking round a cornfield as 
more beautiful than a peregrine stooping 
or a sparrow hawk slashingand tilting its 
lethal way down a forest clearing. But no 
neutral person has a say in the matter; the 
hunting industry decides for us. All this 
may seem a fairly harmless interference 
with nature and natural solitude com- 
pared with the murderous outpourings of 
real industry or the scorched-earth tech- 
niques of scientific agriculture. But the 
attitude is wrong. It perpetuates, far be- 
yond and outside the psychology of those 
who do actually hunt, a wrong role of 
man. It treats nature not as the unfairly 
threatened and persecuted domain of life 
it has now become, but as something that 
is fairly preyed on. It makes killing de- 
cent, and killing is never decent. It maybe 
necessary, but not decent. And in Amer- 
ica above all it must strengthen the old 
prejudice — or carelessness — about na- 
ture: nature as something hostile, to be 
hunted down, ultimately down to zero, 
and driven away from all human settle- 
ment. To be used, in a word, at the very 
time when nature is so clearly asking to be 
saved for those who come after us. 

continued 
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7 died 

three years before she was born 


"Before I passed out, I remember thinking, 

' This is what it's like to die .’ " 

Five years ago, before his granddaughter 
was born, Bernie Wallach was close to death. 

He had a heart attack. But he was lucky 
enough to be near a hospital with General Electric 
coronary-care monitoring equipment. 

Holy Cross Hospital, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The monitoring equipment gave doctors an 
instant electronic reading of Bernie's 
condition. And treatment began immediately. 

During his entire stay in the coronary-care 
facility, the GE equipment continuously 
monitored his life functions. 

The split second anything went wrong, 


the monitor was ready to sound an alarm. 

And a medical team could go into action. 

Coronary monitoring equipment improves 
a heart patient's chance of survival by about 
30%. And people like Bernie Wallach are alive 
today because of it. Alive and active. 

This is only one way General Electric 
is helping medical science fight heart disease. 

Thousands of people depend on CE heart 
pacemakers. GE silicones are used in heart valves. 
A revolutionary artificial lung will soon increase 
the time a doctor has for open-heart surgery. 

It may take years of work to add years 
to a life. But General Electric thinks that kind of 
progress is well worth it. 
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There are two questions you ought 
to ask yourself if you do go after na- 
ture with a gun. One is this: Why do / 
enjoy killing? The second, and more im- 
portant, is: Wluit have / just killed? 

The answer to that second question, 
let me warn you, can never be just a num- 
ber and a name. In fact there is only 
one honest answer in this year of 1970, 
and only one honest action a hunter 
can take once he has answered. 



| f any group seems 
innocent in the rape 
of nature, it is that 
. great and amor- 
phous body of ama- 
tcur.natural histori- 
.'•3' ^^ns. bird watchers, 
f> /plant hunters, pho- 
tographers — nature 
fans in general. The 
"worsr \varicty of this 
group, the collector, is HtVppily today a 
rare specimen himself. One can safely 
assume that anyone who still collects 
(i.e., kills) some field of living life just 
for pleasure and vanity has all the mak- 
ings of a concentration-camp comman- 
dant. Egg collecting, butterfly hunting, 
taxidermy and all that infamous brood 
of narcissistic and parasitical hobbies 
have become so obviously evil that I 
won't waste time condemning them. 

There is, however, a subtler sin for 
the amateur naturalist that will lead me 
conveniently to the core of what I want 
to say about our present defective at- 
titude to nature. I call it identification 
mania. It is nicely typified by that ab- 
surd new game played by some orni- 
thologists: the species-count competition 
in which on some appointed day bird 
watchers drive frantically from one lo- 
cality to the next to see who can ac- 
cumulate the longest list. And this brings 
us back very close to the general hu- 
man fault I started this essay with: our 
perverse delight in naming things and 
then forgetting them. If the species count 
was just the freakish idiocy of a clam- 
brained ornithological minority, it 
wouldn’t matter. But unfortunately the 
philosophy behind it contaminates a 



great deal of our thinking, and our ed- 


ucation, about nature. 

To a professional scientist correct 
identification is a basic tool of the trade. 
But for the non-specialist it seems to 
me of very secondary importance. See- 
ing and enjoying nature is infinitely more 
important than knowing how to name 
and analyze it. Any trained biologist will 
tell you that identification expertise has 
about as much relation to serious bi- 
ology as knowing national flags has to 
do with being an authority on inter- 
national affairs. I put the blame for this 
narrow and superficial identification ap- 
proach to nature squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the amateur naturalist. Nothing 
puts the beginner off the whole subject 
faster than the name-dropping conceit 
of this kind of expert. The tyro thinks 
nature must be some kind of academic 
memory test, a quiz show with no prizes, 
and quite reasonably takes up something 
that puts less of a premium on "expe- 
rience" and know-how (or more accu- 
rately, know-what). 

Almost all nature education based on 
the know-what approach is bad, for what 
goes with it is the notion that everyone 
ought to get an identification interest in 
natural history. Of course, if we did all 
become keen naturalists that would 
solve all our problems. But if anything 
is certain about the real situation, it is 
that many people are never going to be 
very interested in nature either as sci- 
ence or as a hobby for show ing off a clev- 
erness with names. Indeed, as they have 
less and less contact with nature in our 
overpopulated world, they arc very prob- 
ably going to be less and less interested 
in it. What has to be done is to get this 
vast and growing army of the indilfcrcnt 
to see nature as a daily pleasure of the 
civilized life. It doesn’t have to be named, 
or studied, or hunted, it just has to be 
there. And they have to be taught to 
miss it if it isn’t there, the way they would 
miss electricity or the water supply if that 
were cut off. 

The kind of seeing that this requires is 
much more esthetic and imaginative than 
scientific. So for a start I should like to 
see the scientific element in our school- 


teaching about nature severely reduced 
and its place taken by study of the atti- 
tudes and vision of the many great paint- 
ers, poets and writers who have treated 
the subject. They arc who we need most 
to copy and to learn from, not the scien- 
tists. You can always tell the man who 
wants to experience nature from the one 
playing at scientist. The former will have 
granted equality to the w hole scene, both 
in terms of the various families of natural 
life and in terms of the statistical com- 
monness and rarity of w hat he is seeing. 
He won’t, in short, be blind to all but his 
ow n field. He will know that he has to ob- 
serve with both the eye of the flea and the 
eye of the elephant, as the Indian proverb 
goes. We all see too much with a human 
eye and to a human scale. He will see the 
moth’s uncurled proboscis and the an- 
cient glacier bed, the smallest and the 
largest: and all in one glance. He will sec 
forms, colors, structures, see personal, 
artistic and literary allusions, see whole 
poetries where the pseudo-scientist sees 
only names and matter for notes. 

One of the curses of our time is that this 
poetic approach has come to be ridiculed 
as something rather romantic. It is true 
that without any scientific check, such an 
attitude can lead into the turgid bayous 
of nature-corner sentiment or to the 
equally nauseating anthropomorphic 
scripts of the Disney nature films and the 
kind of commentary one hears at 
Marineland. If such cheap sentimentality 
were the only alternative to the scientific 
approach to nature, I should be all for sci- 
ence. But there is no more need to sec na- 
ture either sentimentally or scientifically 
than there is to see paintings, or listen to 
music, or enjoy a game or a sport in one 
of those two fixed manners. 

And here, perhaps, there is a stum- 
bling block particular to the American 
mind, with its inborn pragmatism, its 
demand for some immediate utility in 
both the object and its pursuit, and its 
corollary assumption that the more facts 
you know about a thing the more there 
is likely to be in it for you. Europeans 
enjoy appearances. Americans enjoy 
things better if they know how they 
"work’’ — and of course knowing that 

romimtrd 
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New thinking Is ... 
a home movie system 
that cleans out 
desk drawers. 



Here's a system of movie cassettes for 
neat storage and easiest showing of your 
home movies. Plus an automatic projector 
that threads and rewinds, gives you three 
speeds including super-slow motion, and 
works with your present standard reels 
and equipment. The Auto 8 Movie Cassette 
System. Suddenly everything's easy. 
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The ecstatic moments, the origins and quirks, the 
goals and glories of the game that has become 


an American institution 
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chronic outrage and giddy passions of 
college football. A Sports Illustrated Book. 2| 
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Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, 
actual reduction of these swollen tis- 
sues took place. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H ®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 



involves knowing names. This obsession 
with labeling and functioning, and the 
corresponding impatience with the qui- 
eter pleasure of mere experiencing, is 
an aspect of what an American friend 
of mine once described to me as the sin- 
gle deepest fault of the national culture. 
He called it a lack of poetry, and then 
amplified the phrase by saying, "We try 
and turn everything into machinery." Over 
the years I have come to sec this crit- 
icism as a clue to a great deal of what 
is unhappy in American society. 

This is not the place to discuss wheth- 
er my friend is right in general. But I 
would choose ‘‘unpoctic’’ as probably 
the best word to describe the prevailing 
attitude to natural life in the United 
States, just as "poetic" best describes 
the great exceptions to that generaliza- 
tion. the Audubons and the Thoreaus. 
Poetry, alas, is something you can’t sell. 
All you can do is suggest that it is out 
there, if people will only find the time 
and the right frame of mind and dis- 
cover for themselves that enjoyment does 
not require scientific knowledge. 

Myself, I regard nature very largely 
as therapy. It is where I go to get away 
from words, from people, from artificial 
things. It is affection and friendship, too; 
the recurrence, the return in the cycle 
of the year of certain flowers, beasts, 
birds and insects I am fond of. It is 
sounds. It is curlew on a winter’s eve- 
ning, as I lie in bed. It is the sparrows 
that chirp on my roof each morning. 
Above all it is (he familiar natural life 
that lives and breeds round my house- 
the kind of life any rarity-hunting nat- 
uralist would not even notice, it is so 
ordinary. But I have trained myself, part- 
ly through reading about Zen. partly 
through thinking on the texts of such 
men as Thoreau. not to take anything 
in my thousand-tinies-walkcd-around 
garden as familiar. I’m not in the least 
a religious person, but 1 suppose the 
process is something like prayer. You 
have to work at it. I once told a Bene- 
dictine monk that prayer was incompre- 
hensible to me. “Yes," he said, “it was 
to me once. It becomes comprehensible 
only through endless repetition." 

continued 
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Nonforfeiture 
is when neither team 
shows up for a ballgame. 

Right? 


Our definition is way off base 
—on purpose. 

The purpose is to point out 
that most people don’t know 
enough about life insurance. 
Which can cause a family 
to have too little life 
insurance, or not enough 
of the right kind. 

And that's too bad because 
life insurance really isn’t that 
hard to understand. 

Take the nonforfeiture 
provision, for instance. It's 
a part of many types 
of life insurance. 

And it works like this. 

When you ’ve been paying into 
a policy for awhile and you 
suddenly have to stop paying 
your premiums, you don’t 
have to give up (forfeit) the 
value you've built up in 
that policy. 



The fact is, life insurance 
companies offer several ways 
for you to use that value. 


You can take it in cash, Or 
have the company hold it and 
pay it out to you with interest 
over a period of time. 

Or you can even take it 
in the form of continued 
life insurance protection. 

Want to know more about life 
insurance? We can help. 


We’re not in the business of 
selling life insurance. 

We' re here to hel p you 
do a better job of buying it. 

By giving you the kind of 
information you 
need to talktoan agentwith 
a little more confidence 
than you may have right now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
bookletcalled "Understanding 
Your Life Insurance." The 
booklet is free. And it’s filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding terms 
like nonforfeiture. 

So why not write to us 
and ask for a copy. 

We'll mail it to you, fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 

277 Park Avenue, Dept. Al, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of "Understanding Your Life Insurance." 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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And all for S79.95. Hear it today. 
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This, I am convinced, is what practical 
conservation needs behind it. or beneath 
it. if it is to work: a constantly repeated 
awareness of the mysterious other uni- 
verse of nature in every civilized commu- 
nity. A love, or at least a toleration, of 
this other universe must reenter the ur- 
ban experience, must be accepted as the 
key gauge of a society's humanity, and we 
must be sure that the re-entry and the ac- 
ceptance is a matter of personal, not pub- 
lic. responsibility. So much of our com- 
munal guilty conscience is taken up by 
the cruelty of man to man that the crime 
we arc inflicting on nature is forgotten. 
Fortunately there seem to be many signs 
in the United States that this “lesser'' 
crime against natural life at last is being 
recognized for what it is— not the lesser 
crime at all, but the real source of many 
things we cite as the major mistakes of re- 
cent history. You may think there is 
very little connection between spray- 
ing insecticide over your flower-beds 
because everyone else in your street does 
the same and spraying napalm over a 
Vietnamese village because that’s the way 
war is. But many more things than we 
know start in our own backyards. Social 
aggression starts there; and so does 
social tolerance. 

Nature is an inalienable part of human 
nature. We can never blaspheme against 
it alone. Exterminate, and you shall be 
exterminated. Don't care, and one day. 
perhaps too late, you or your children 
will be made to care bitterly. Evolution 
holds no special brief, no elect place for 
man. Its only favorite is the species that 
keeps the options open. The nightmare of 
our century is that so many of man's op- 
tions are closing on him. A main reason 
for this is that the individual increasingly 
lets society and its label-words usurp his 
own role and responsibility. We all know 
that we have to get things right between 
ourselves and the other forms of life on 
this crowded planet. What we don’t, or 
won't, know is that the getting right can- 
not be left to government, to the people 
who arc paid to care. I make no apology 
for saying it again. Conservation can nev- 
er be someone else caring. It is you car- 
ing. Now. END 
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Inside every new 
is a little 


just enough to make it easy to switch from 
IBM to RCA. To let you keep using most of the 
360 DOS programs you have now. 

I teres how it works. Each family of computers 
by each manufacturer has its own unique internal 
language. 

Called an "instruction set!' it determines 
how a computer is programmed. 

IBM’s 360 has a set of 134 instructions. Nestled 
in amongst all the unique features of RCA s 
new computers is that same set. Exactly. We're 
the only other ones on the market that have it. 

We planned it that way. Because a little bit of 
similarity has a lot of value to you. 

RCA’s 360 Mode of Operation 
lets you run 360 programs without 
change, and run them faster. 

You’ve spent a lot of time, money and effort 
building a package of 360 DOS programs. 

When you switch to RCA. they're not all lost. 

Because, based on the parallel between the 
360 instruction set and ours, we've created a 
360 Mode of Operation. 

You can get it with every RCA 2. RCA 3. RCA 6 
or RCA 7. 

Its a combination of hardware and software 
that runs most 360/30, 40 and 30 DOS programs 
without modification. The only difference is 
they’ll be running on a faster, more powerful 
computer. 

So, we haven't just protected your software 
investment. We’ve made it worth more. 



RCAs exclusive Guaranteed 
Conversion cuts the risk 
when you switch. 

You will also have some programs you want to 
convert to RCA programs, to take advantage of 
the new features your new computer will have. 

Again, because the instruction sets are 
identical, converting to RCA programming is easy. 

You can do it yourself. Or you can have us 
dr> the whole thing for you. 

f or 360/30. 40 and 50 DOS users, we'll make 
the switch and guarantee results. 

If you qualify, we'll convert your present 
applications for an agreed fee by an agreed date. 

The guarantee provides for penalty payments 
by RCA if we don't perform, and appropriate 
provisions to protect both parties. 

360 Mode of Operation. Guaranteed Con- 
version. It can’t be easier than that. 




RCA computer 
bit of IBM. 


A little similarity makes 
switching easy. But it’s RCA’s 
big differences that make it right. 

Our computers have a lot of things IBM’s new 
computers don’t have. 

The reason most people have to move to a 
bigger computer is that their workload outgrows 
their computer’s memory. To get more memory' 
from IBM. you have to go all the way to a 
processor that’s much bigger, more powerful and 
more expensive than you may need. 

RCA found a new way to build lower cost 
memories with the same proven technology that 
IBM stayed with in its more expensive 370's 
the 155 and 165. 

So we can keep prices down, and match 
memories to processors more sensibly than ever 
before. So you can afford memories big enough 
to go with the power you want. 

Virtual memory. 

What’s it really worth to you? 

Virtual memory makes a computer work as 
though its memory is unlimited. Which means 
it’s hard to outgrow. 

It’s also a key to communications. You can 
run jobs in your computer center, pipe them in 
from across the country and have people working 
on time sharing terminals, all at the same time. 

Virtual memory is one of the reasons we 
reached IVi times our 1970 forecast for our new 
computers three weeks after we announced them. 


RCA 3 and RCA 7 are the only new computers 
that have virtual memory- IBM’s new 
computers don’t. 

IBM unbundled. 

RCA bundles or unbundles. 

How much can that save you? 

IBM used to give you all the people for the 
systems support you needed as part of the cost 
of the computer. No more. Now they charge 
for it. And it's costing a lot of companies a lot 
more than they expected. 

RCA. on the other hand, is the only major 
computer maker that lets you choose how you 
get systems support. Bundled or unbundled. 
Whichever is better for you. 

Another contract exclusive is our Flexible 
Accrued Equity Plan that can reduce your equip- 
ment rentals up to I5°7 a month. And in 72 months, 
you own the computer. 

All this is part of our plan to give you what 
you want, not what we want you to take. 

Computers with a little bit of IBM included 
so they're easy to switch to. Computers with 
exclusive new features to make them the right 
step up for you. Policies that make them easier 
to get and more profitable to have. 

Easy. That's the key RCA is easier to do 
business with. 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 



boxing l RMITOSALVARRI A of the Philippines 
won the World lioxing Council flyweight title by 
lloonng champion Charlchai Chionoi of Thailand 
three times in the second round of their tight in 
Bangkok. 
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WBt: featherweight champion ’ 

failed to answer the bell for the 14th round in his 
Tiiuana bout with KUNkAM SHIHATA or To- 
kyo. Shoro Saivjo. also of Japan, is recognized as 
champion by the World Boxing Association. 


chess— HOBBY FISCHER won the Interzonal 
World Championships in Majorca, qualifying him 
for matches next year against former world cham- 
pion Tigran Petrosian and Viktor Korchnoi. 


year's Camellia Bowl victory over Montana 31- 
16 and unbeaten JACKSONVILLE (Ala.l STATE 
downed host Florida A&M 21-7 in its annual 
Orange Blossom Classic. 

golf DOUG SANDERS birdied the 72nd hole to 


hama Islands Open (pug* - •?*)• 

HARNESS RACING DAYAN ($4.60), equaling the 
world record of 2:13'-'.. over the I % mile course, 
defeated Harness Horse of the Year Fresh Yankee 
for the second time in two weeks in the SIOO.OOO 
American Trotting Clastic at Hollywood Park. 


hockey I 

bled through a Western road trip last week, I 




'mg 


. tying Los Angeles 2-2 and b 
ly getting by California 2-1. Meanwhile, the Bos- 
ton Bruins, who boast the league's top three scor- 
ers in Phil Esposito. Bobby Orr and Ken Hodge, 
were whipping Pittsburgh 6-3. Buffalo 8-2 and Phil- 
adelphia 1-0. Minnesota played a 2 2 tic with Pitts- 
burgh. significant because Ken Schinkcl of the Pen- 
guins scored his 100th career goal. In a remaich. 
Minnesota shut out Pittsburgh 1-0, Chicago main- 
tained its comfortable West Division lead over St. 


horse racing -Bv order of a Franklin. Ky cir- 
cuit court tudge. DANCER'S IMAGE, v. v> declared 
ollicial winner of the 1968 Kentucky Derby, over- 
turning a Kentucky State Racing Commission rul- 
ing that the medication Buturolidin had been used 
illegally on the horse. 


tennis— Californians TOM BROWN and NANCY 
NEELD won the men s and women's titles at 
the National Senior Hardcourt Championships 
in La Jolla. Calif, over Bobby Riggs and Mrs. Dor- 
othy Cheney. 


s w hile qualify ing for the I CM)- and 200-meter 
dash finals in Bangkok with limes of 10.6 and 23.7. 
She later won the 1 00 meters, then withdrew from the 
games when she aggravated a groin injury. JAPAN 
held a comfortable team lead. 


water polo A sudden-death goal in the second 
overtime gave the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA A I IRVINE a 7-6 victory over defending 
champion UCLA in the NCAA finals. 

mileposts — CHARGED: By a 12-member com- 
mittee of trustees, faculty members and students at 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, that racism in the 
school's football program is "real, chronic, largely 
unintentional and sustained and complicated un- 
wittingly by many modes of behavior common in 
American athletics." Chancellor John Corbally 
called this a "fair conclusion," but concluded that 
athletic personnel changes were not necessary. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



WAYNE CARPENTER, a 

policeman in Ogden. 
Ulah, was chosen Most 
Valuable Offensive 
Player after rushing for 
146 yards and one 
touchdown in leading 
his team to a 9-8 vic- 
tory over the Salt Lake 
City Police Department 
in the first Pig Bowl 
football game. 





DICK ARONSON, from 
Tempe. Ariz. and a 
graduate of Colorado 
Stale University, was 
named ihc Rodeo Cow- 

Rookie of the Year for 
his outstanding season 
as a calf roper and steer 
wrestler. During 1970 
he won a total of $13,- 
489 in prize money. 


MIKE THOMAS of 

Greenville, Texas 
rushed for over 1.600 
yards two years in a 
row. scoring 40 touch- 
downs on the ground 
and four more on pass 
receptions for the 
Greenville High foot- 
ball team. He is also an 
All-District basketball 
player. 



RON GIBSON of Mcn- 
don, Mich., who be- 
came a trapshooter 
only 18 months ago, has 
won both the Michigan 
and U.S. junior tides. 
His two major triumphs 
came in the North 
American Clay Target 
Championships and 
the Grand American 
Trapshoot. 



EARL pinney . a senior 
cadet from Blooming- 
ton, III., was the in- 
dividual winner as Ihc 
United Slates Air Force 
Academy captured its 
third consecutive team 
title at the National 
Collegiate Parachuting 
Championships held 
in (and over) Dcland, 
Fla. 



YUSEF khan of Seattle 
scored two major up- 
sets in capturing the 
Boston Open squash 
racquets champion- 
ship. The unscedcd In- 
dian took three straight 
sets from national ama- 
teur champion Anil 
Nayar and the leading 
professional, Mohibul- 
lah Khan. 
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YESTERDAY 


Elementary, My Dear Hans 

The creator of Sherlock Holme?, fleeing the detective he created, 
practically taught the Swiss how to ski by ALBERT ORBAAN 


In the 1890s few people in the Swiss 
■ Alps had ever heard of the sport they 
called "skiing” far to the north in Scan- 
dinavia. It was not surprising then that 
the arrival of three men on — or, rather, 
just off — long Norwegian runners caused 
something of a sensation among the tour- 
ists and natives in the small Swiss moun- 
tain village of Arosa late one morning 
in 1894. 

Two of the men. Tobias and Fritz 
Brangcr, were themselves Swiss — the 
proprietors of a sporting-goods shop in 
Davos, a village on the far side of the 
Furka Pass. The other was a 34-year- 
old Briton, a physician and part-time 
short-story writer who had recently 
triggered a campaign of bitter vilification 
against himself throughout the English- 
speaking world by deliberately killing 
off one of the best-loved characters 
ever created in English fiction: Sherlock 
Holmes. The traveler to Arosa had 
killed Holmes simply because he was 
sick and tired of him, but his readers 
were not. And that, possibly, is why 
his friend Tobias Brangcr identified 
Dr. Doyle in the local hotel register 
not as physician or as author but as 
D. Conan Doyle. Sportesmann {sic). 

It was an accurate description. Ci lad 
to be free of Holmes and his burbling 
sidekick. Watson, and sure that the clean 
mountain air was having a restorative 
effect on the tubercular lungs of his be- 
loved wife Louise. Dr. Doyle, a rugged 6- 
footer, was having a fine time in Swit- 
zerland exploring the possibilities of a 
relatively unknown sport. Neither he nor 
his two friends had ever laced on a ski 
up to a few weeks before, and their per- 
ilous cross-country run over the 9.(XX)- 
foot-high pass from Davos, where 
Doyle’s wife was recuperating, to Aro- 
sa marked the first time anyone had 
crossed the pass in wintertime by any 
means. It was an important first in the 
establishment of skiing as a sport in Sw it- 
zcrland and it made a significant pio- 
neer of Doyle himself. 

A sports enthusiast of many dimen- 
sions, the famed author, who was forced 
by popular demand to revive his dead 
detective some years later, admitted with- 
out undue modesty in his autobiography. 
Memories and Adventures- "There is one 
form of sport in which I have. I think, 
been able to do some practical good, 
for I can claim to have been the first to 
introduce skis into the Grisons division 


of Switzerland, or at least to demonstrate 
their practical utility as a means of get- 
ting across in winter from one valley to 
another. 

“It was in 1894 that I read Nansen’s 
[Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian explor- 
er] account of his crossing of Greenland, 
and thus became interested in the sub- 
ject of ski-ing." 

Doyle became acquainted with the 
Brangcr brothers in Davos, and he told 
them about this new sport. Both broth- 
ers knew something in theory about ski- 
ing and were interested in trying it out. 
Skis, of course, were not obtainable in 
Switzerland and the trio had to order 
three pairs from Norway. 

The skis of that era tended to be over- 
long and somew hat heavy, with no steel 
edges to hold them true. The bindings 
were far different from those of today. 
They consisted for the most part of iron 
or hard leather flanges linked by straps 
that supported the toe of a boot and 
some form of leather thong that held 
the heel. 

When the skis arrived. Doyle and his 
two friends tried them out on some mi- 
nor hills around Davos. In Doyle's rec- 
ollections these early efforts "afforded 
innocent amusement to a large number 
of people who watched our awkward 
movements and complex tumbles.” 

The Brangers learned much faster than 
Doyle, but the Englishman was an all- 
round good athlete and soon became 
almost as adept as his friends. 

After several weeks of practice the 
three novices felt they had acquired 
enough expertise to tackle something 
more difficult: a climb and descent of 
the Jacobshorn, a fairly high eminence 
close to the Davos hotel where the Doyle 
family was residing. 

They started on this venture in fine 
weather shortly after breakfast one day 
early in March. They carried their skis 
on their shoulders until they had left 
the base of the mountain. 


"Once in the open we made splendid 
progress," Doyle recalled. "We had the 
satisfaction of seeing the flags in the vil- 
lage dipped in our honour when we 
reached the summit. But it was only in 
returning that we got the full flavor of ski- 
ing. In ascending you shuffle up by long 
zigzags, the only advantage of your foot- 
gear being that it is carrying you over 
snow which would engulf you without 
it. But coming back you simply turn 
your long toes and let yourself go. glid- 
ing delightfully over the gentle slopes, 
flying down the steeper ones, taking 
an occasional cropper, but getting as 
near to flying as any earthbound man 
can. In that glorious air it is a de- 
lightful experience." 

Doyle's wife and their children were 
among the many spectators who ob- 
served from balconies and other van- 
tage points the progressof the three men. 
Their safe return was roundly cheered. 

Encouraged by this success, the trio 
decided its next goal would be the Da- 
vos to Arosa pass, a much tougher prop- 
osition than the Jacobshorn. Doyle says 
they wanted "to show the utility” of 
their Jacobshorn achievement by open- 
ing up communications with a village 
on the other side of the pass. 

Arosa lies in a valley parallel to that 
in which Davos is located. It could be 
reached during winter months only by 
a very long and roundabout railway jour- 
ney. No one had ever tried to cross the 
pass on foot in wintertime. 

Doyle and his friends started out short- 
ly after 4 a.m. one day in late March, 
with knapsacks containing food on their 
backs. Maps were not necessary since 
the Brangcr brothers knew the topog- 
raphy of the area well. All had ade- 
quate winter clothing, for the air was 
biting. The brothers wore simple wool- 
en caps, sweaters and thick trousers. 
Their lower legs were encased in put- 
tees and their feet in heavy socks and 
boots. Doyle was more sartorially im- 
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Elementary continued 

pressivc. wearing, in addition to his 
sweater, an expensive jacket of the fin- 
est Harris tweed and baggy knickerbock- 
ers of the same material, topped by a 
flat cap and a colorful plaid scarf. As 
usual, he brought along one of his fa- 
vorite curved pipes and a pouch tilled 
with tobacco. 

"A great pale moon hung in the vi- 
olet sky overhead," he wrote, “brilliant 
with such a canopy of stars as can be 
seen only in the tropics or the higher Alps. 

I have no doubt that what we did would 
seem absurdly simple to Norwegians or 
others who were apt at the game, hut we 
had to find things out for ourselves and it 
was sometimes rather terrifying." 

By 7:30 in the morning the trio was 
slowly zigzagging upward in the lower 
area of the pass, moving through shad- 
ow areas not yet touched by the sun as 
it tinted the summits. Ahead of them 
was a 60-degrec slope ending in a 1,000- 
foot perpendicular precipice. The slope 
was ice, but it had to be crossed. They 
could not wait for the sun to soften it. 
Each man had to advance very cautious- 
ly, stamping down hard with his skis 
and planting his poles carefully , 

“On our left the snow slope ended in 
this chasm from which a blue smoke or 
fog rose in the morning air," Doyle 
wrote. "I hardly dared look in that di- 
rection, but from the corner of my eye 
I saw the vapour of the abyss. I stamped 
along and the two gallant Switzers got 
on my left, so that if I slipped the shock 
would come upon them. We had no rope 
by which we could link up." 

Reaching the highest point in the pass, 
they halted briefly. Warmed by a bright 
sun, they munched on bread, cheese and 
chocolate bars, washed down by some 
kirsch that Tobias carried in a small can- 
teen. All were elated. From here on it 
would be downhill. They took off hap- 
pily in the direction of Arosa. whose toy- 
like hotels and chalets could be seen in 
the fir woods below . The going was gen- 
erally smooth in fine powder until they 
reached the crest of a slope just outside 
the village. At a warning gesture from 
Tobias, who was in front, all came to 
an abrupt halt. It was lucky they did, 
for ahead was an appallingly steep slope, 
its base close to the outer fringe of the 
village. 

People below had spotted the skiers 
above and were watching them curiously, 
wondering what would happen next. 

“It looked impassable but the Bran- 
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gers had picked up a lot in some way 
of their ow n," Doy le wrote. “They took 
off their skis, fastened them together with 
a thong and on this toboggan they sat, 
pushing themselves over the edge and 
going down amid a tremendous spray 
of flying snow." 

Tobias went first on his pair of skis 
and his brother followed in the same 
fashion. 

"When they had reached safety [amid 
the cheers and laughter of onlookers] 
they beckoned me to follow. I had done 
as they did and I was sitting on my skis 
preparatory to launching myself when 
a fearsome thing happened, for my skis 
shot from under me. Ilew down the slope 
and vanished in huge bounds among the 
snow mounds beyond. 

“It was a nasty moment and the poor 
Brangers stood looking up at me from 
some hundreds of feet below in a dis- 
mal state of mind. However, there was 
no possible choice as to what to do, so 
1 did it. I let myself go over the edge 
and came squattering down, with legs 
and arms extended to check the mo- 
mentum. A minute later I was rolling 
covered with snow at the feet of my 
guides and my skis were found some hun- 
dreds of yards away, so no harm was 
done after all." 

There was only a single sad note in 
this spectacular tale. The Harris tweed 
covering Doyle's posterior was in shreds, 
his underwear showing. "My tailor," he 
said, "tells me that Harris tweed can- 
not wear out. This is a mere theory and 
will not stand a thorough scientific test. 
For the remainder of the day I was hap- 
piest when l was nearest the wall." 

Shortly thereafter Doyle returned to 
England, but before leaving Davos he 
uttered some prophetic words regarding 
Switzerland’s skiing future. 

"You don't appreciate it as yet." he 
said, “but the lime w ill come when hun- 
dreds of Englishmen will come to this 
country for the ski-ing season." 

And although he considered skis the 
most “treacherous and capricious 
lengths of wood on earth." he had some 
perceptive praise for the sport's psycho- 
logical aspects. "On any man suffering 
from loo much dignity a course of skis 
would have a fine moral effect," he said. 

Whether Doyle himself ever tried ski- 
ing again is not certain. In any case, the 
skis he used at Davos became a per- 
manent fixture in a corner of the study 
at his home in England. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


O 0 1 ITU rhc lar 8 cst basketball 
OUU I I I crowd in Florida history- 
more than 1 0,000— watched the final of the 
Sunshine Classic in Jacksonville but missed 
the night's most dramatic moment because 
it occurred off court. Shortly after his team 
lost to Jacksonville 114-108, Florida State 
Coach Hugh Durham threw his second-place 
trophy against a wall in the Seminole dress- 
ing room. Durham's free throw was not 
prompted by the game. State played well — 
hitting 57 f , of its shots— but could not 
match Jacksonville's ability to get the ball. 
Artis Gilmore, with 26 rebounds, had just 
one fewer than the entire Seminole team. 
No, Durham became disturbed at what Bill 
Basford, the president of Jacksonville Char- 
ities, said during the award ceremony: "We 
have to give FSU something," he said as 
he named two Semi notes to the all-tour- 
nament team. "The crowd was fine, the hos- 
pitality was fine and it was a great evening 
of basketball." said Durham, "but the pre- 
sentation was bush." 

Just as all those Archie buttons arc be- 
coming obsolete, the merchants and follow- 
ers of the University of Mississippi have a 


new superstar to promote. His name is John- 
ny Neumann, and he plays, of all things, bas- 
ketball. The flashy 6’ 6* sophomore attract- 
ed 5,500 fans to the Ole Miss Arena and 
charmed them with 39 points during the 
Rebs' 108-96 win over Auburn. Neumann 
is averaging 40 points a game to lead all 
Southern scorers and is beginning to re- 
ceive rave reviews from rival SEC coaches. 
Says Georgia's Ken Rosemond: "He's been 
billed as the heir apparent to Pete Mar- 
avich, and he deserves it. The kid's for real." 

Out East, South Carolina is quickly es- 
tablishing its power in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. The Gamecocks smashed Duke 
98-78 in a game that featured a 26-point per- 
formance by John Roche. But the ACC 
should remain interesting this vear thanks 
to two surprise teams, Virginia and North 
Carolina. For years Virginia settled harm- 
lessly near the bottom of the conference, 
awaiting an upset role in the league's post- 
season tournament. But this w inter the Cav- 
aliers have suddenly won their first six games, 
including the Mountaineer Classic with an 
overtime victory against West Virginia. It 
was the school's best start since 1915. North 


Carolina also remained unbeaten by upset- 
ting Creighton 106-86. 

With just seconds remaining Louisville's 
Larry Carter stole a Dayton pass at mid- 
court and drove in for the game-w inning (72- 
70) basket. Said the jubilant hero, "I was 
just hoping for a cross-court pass." 

It appeared that for the first time in years 
the Southern Conference would belong to 
someone other than Davidson. After all. 
Mike Maloy had gone to the pros and 
this season's stars. Guard Bryan Adrian and 
Center Erik Minkin, were injured. But the 
Wildcats' dynasty is far from over. They de- 
stroyed East Carolina, the preseason favor- 
ite, 77 61 for their 34th consecutive victory 
in the league. 

1. S. CAROLINA (3-0) 2. JACKSONVILLE (5-0) 

C A QT Philadelphia is not one of Jim 
LMU I Harding's favorite cities. The 
town brings back bleak memories, stemming 
from the time when he was basketball coach 
at La Salle and his team was placed on pro- 
bation by the NCAA for recruiting viola- 
tions. During the investigation Harding was 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


involved in a biller feud with one of the Phil- 
adelphia sportswriters. This season, as coach 
of the University of Detroit, his team boy- 
cotted practice for a week. "After the trou- 
ble, I must have received 300 favorable let- 
ters," Harding said. "Only two were un- 
favorable. One was from a crackpot in Du- 
buque— the other was from Philadelphia." 

Last week Harding returned to Phil- 
adelphia to play unbeaten Viilanova. This 
time Harding's antagonist was Chris Ford 
and the Viilanova star turned the game 
into a one-man show. He scored 28 points, 
assisted on live baskets, took 12 rebounds 
and made si* steals. The result was an 
easy 95-67 victory over the Detroit Ti- 
tans. "The best way I can describe this 
game is that it was like a prizefight,'* 
said Harding. "They were mixing it up, 
and we were backpcddlin'.” 

Ken Durrett, La Salle's 6' 7' senior, 
played guard, forward and center against 
Miami (Fla.), scoring 40 points as the Ex- 
plorers sailed to a 97-77 win. The next 
night Durrett woke up with stomach pains 
and was rushed to a hospital, where it 
was determined that he was suffering from 
a virus, not appendicitis. Although he 
had been unable to practice for two days, 
Durrett scored 27 points to help La Salle 
past Marshall 76-75. 

St. Joseph’s went nearly 12 minutes with- 
out a field goal in the second half and lost 
to St. John's 66-53. "Amazing," said Coach 
Jack McKinney. "Shoot like that and get 
beat by only 13 points." 

The brand-new Bcanport Tournament 
was less than a success — only 2,500 fans 
in the Boston Garden watched the final 
between Harvard and Boston College. They 
were rewarded with an exciting finish when 
BC’s Jim O'Brien intercepted a pass with 
a minute left and the score tied 71-71. 
With just 10 seconds on the clock O'Brien 
continued his heroics with a 15-foot game 
winner. 

1. PENN (4-0) 2. VILLANOVA (4-0) 


\A/CQT ls a f am 'l' ar script when- 
VVLOi ever Brigham Young sends 
an athletic team on the road. First there is 
the demonstration protesting the treatment 
of blacks, then there is the attempt to can- 
cel the scheduled contest. At Southern Cal 
last week the USC black student union 
marched in a circle in front of the student 
entrance of the Los Angeles Sports Arena 
chanting "USC, BYU, KKK.” The game 
was played anyway, and maybe the BYU 
Cougais would have preferred that it had 
not been. They lost to the Trojans 101-65. 
Led by a tough defense and Guard Paul 
Westphal's 32 points, USC was never threat- 
ened after getting off to an 18-2 lead. "The 
best way to show our feelings was by play- 
ing as well as we could," concluded USC 


Coach Bob Boyd. Weslphal scored 19 on 
Saturday as Southern Cal handled socially 
more acceptable Arizona State 88-68. 

Sidney Wicks and Curtis Rowe, benched 
briefly two weeks ago against Rice when 
they appeared late for the pregame meal, 
showed up early Friday for UCLA's home 
opener against Pacific. The two Bruin stars 
arrived at the table 10 minutes ahead of 
their coach, John Wooden. Then the Bru- 
ins beat Pacific 100-88 — a contest that is like- 
ly to be repeated in the first round of the 
NCAA tournament- and Wicks and Rowe 
combined for 49 points and 20 rebounds. 
Said a delighted Wooden: "They played as 
fine as I've ever seen two players perform. 
They have a tendency, on occasion, to be 
late getting certain places, but I don't be- 
lieve that will be much of a problem from 

Freddie Goss, at 26, is not much older 
than the players he coaches at the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, and his 
relationship with his team has been that of 
a tolerant leader. Last year he had no re- 
strictions concerning the length of hair, and 
he never hassled late arrivals to practice. 
The Highlanders responded by winning 13 
of their last 16 games and finishing third in 
the NCAA College Division tournament. 
But when the team lost its first two games 
this season Goss decided that his permis- 
siveness had been overdone. During a 
lengthy team meeting he said, according to 
a squad member, "he was through being a 
nice guy and that from now on he was going 
to be a tyrant." Next Goss dropped senior 
Forward Reggie Greene from the team and 
announced that he was contemplating oth- 
er cuts. The Highlanders, not surprisingly, 
beat troublesome Whittier 85-75. 

Just two days after his coach nicknamed 
him Superman, Long Beach star Ed Rat- 
Icff turned his ankle in practice and missed 
the 49ers' 73-56 win over Valley State. 
But before the nickname became a cam- 
pus joke Ratlcff set a school record with 
45 points as Long Beach defeated St. 
Mary's 110-76. The following night he 
added 27 more in an easy 81-73 win over 
PCAA rival Cal State. 

California ran up 15 straight points in 
the first five minutes against Weber State 
and then hung on to win San Francisco's 
Cable Car Classic 75-65. 

1. UCLA (4-0) 2. USC (4-0) 


Min\A/PQT *” ast summcr Coach 

I VI I U V V L 0 I Maury John spent his 
evenings in his office on the Drake Universi- 
ty campus writ ing a book about his team's in- 
timidating man-for-man defense. A flyer sent 
to 20,000 coaches by John's wife described 
the book as "no filler — all facts." John has 
nicknamed the defense "belly button," and 
last week the 7,000 partisans who crammed 


into Iowa State's crumbling armory learned 
to their dismay how effective the belly button 
could be. State managed only one field goal 
in the game's first 10 minutes. The Drake 
Bulldogs eventually won 87-63,and they kept 
Gene Mack, the Cyclones' leading scorer, 
front hitting a field goal in the first half. 

On Saturday, however, Maury John and 
his Bulldogs returned home to Des Moines 
and trouble. The belly button worked fine 
against four of the Iowa Hawkeyc starters, 
who were held to single figures. But the 
fifth, Guard Fred Brown, managed 32 points 
even though he was rested five times dur- 
ing the game because of a sprained ankle. 
Ironically, it was Brown who finally cost 
Iowa the game. With only 17 seconds to 
play and Drake leading 71-70, Brown was 
awarded two free throws. He missed both. 
"He was tense, he was hurting and he has 
nothing to be ashamed of," said Hawkeyc 
Coach Dick Schultz. 

Notre Dame, ranked sixth in the nation 
just ahead of Drake, was also given a scare 
last weekend. Only two minutes remained 
and the Irish were trailing St. Louis Univer- 
sity 67-61 when Collis Jones scored twice 
and stole a pass. Then Austin Carr hit a 
free throw to draw Notre Dame to within 
one point of the Billikcns and finally saved 
Notre Dame's pride and ranking with a 15- 
foot jump shot for a 68-67 Irish victory. 

Marquette, which had not won its out- 
of-town opener since 1967, traveled to Min- 
neapolis and reversed its luck. With Jim 
Chones, a 6' II” sophomore, grabbing 10 
rebounds and scoring 18 points in the sec- 
ond half. Al McGuire's Warriors defeated 
well regarded Minnesota 70-61. "You beat 
the Big Ten on the road and you've really 
done something," McGuire said. "Maybe 
we do deserve to be ranked fourth in the 
country." 

Eighth-ranked Pennsylvania, the East's 
top team, was also successful on a Big Ten 
court. The Quakers overturned a 56-49 Ohio 
State lead with just seven minutes to play and 
won with accurate foul shooting by Guards 
Steve Bilsky and Dave Wohl during the final 
minute 71-64. Earlier in the week Penn 
waltzed through New York University 9 1-62. 

Bob Ford scored a game-high 26 points in 
Purdue's 90-63 w in over North Texas State. 
The following evening Ford, a member of 
Purdue's glee club, sang bass in a Christmas 
concert. He once played the role of Emile 
dc Bccquc in a high school production of 
South Pacific. "I like to sing," the 6' V 
junior said. "It's something for me to fall 
back on, but I don't think I'll make it to 
Broadway." Maybe not Broadway. but Ford 
could find himself a block from there come 
March. The Big Ten has tentatively ap- 
proved sending a league representative to 
the NIT at Madison Square Garden. 

1. MARQUETTE (4-0) 2. NOTRE DAME (3-1) 

— Sandy Trladwell 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HUDDLE TO HUSTINGS 

Sirs: 

Pat Ryan's article on Jack Kemp's con- 
gressional campaign ( The Making of a Quar- 
terback 1970, Dee. 7) is one of the most 
insightful pieces of sports journalism I have 
ever read. It is an important contribution 
to sports literature and must reading foi any- 
one attempting to understand the role sport 
plays in contemporary American society. 

Jack Scott 
Director 

Institute for the Study 
of Sport and Society 

Oakland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Football is a great sport but not great 
enough to enable Jack Kemp to influence 
the funniest sport of them all, politics. 

Gordon Light 

Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 was appalled by the manner in which 
Kemp was packaged and sold to the voters 
in New- York's 39th District. I was also dis- 
mayed to learn that Kemp's politics dis- 
play the kind of mindless flag-waving at- 
litudethat is leading this country to its down- 
fall. But then, Kemp was a bum quarter- 
back for the Chargers, so there is no reason 
why he shouldn't be a bum quarterback 
for the nation. I hope he gets sacked in ’72, 
but good. 

Larry Moskowitz 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Sirs: 

SI and Pal Ryan, I’m ashamed of you! 
To make Jack Kemp look like a political 
puppet is just not telling it like it is. I*ve 
known this utterly w holcsome gentleman for 
many years. Lazy, aloof, a talk-a-lot-say- 
nothing person? Never! 1 would like to see 
anyone try to mess up his hair — or his 
ideals — or his sincerity. We need politi- 
cians like Jack Kemp. He is someone we 
can believe, and believe in. 

Marleah Burns 

Williamsvillc, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the Letter from the Pub- 
lisher |Dcc. 7) about the other athletes in 
politics, but if there is a sequel to The Vi- 
olent World of Sam Huff, , it should be on 
CBS. not ABC. I produced (and titled) 
the original in I960 as a part of the CBS 
News series. The Twentieth Century. 

Burton Benjamin 
Senior Executive Producer 
CBS News 
New York City 


A VOTE FOR JERRY 

Sirs: 

Once a winner, always a winner; so be 
it with Jerry Lucas (Mellow Wine in a 
blew Bottle, Dec. 7). I was playing high 
school sports here in Toledo about the 
time Jerry was playing for Middletown, 
and I can't remember any of my team- 
mates who didn't look up to Jerry and 
want to be like him. I also have talked to 
people who played against Jerry and have 
never heard a word of criticism. For a per- 
son who has been in the spotlight as long 
as he has, that is an accomplishment. 

Jerry probably felt that the world was 
falling in on him during his financial trou- 
bles, but the contributions that he has made 
to the sports world couldn't be bought with 
any sum of money. 

Larry Ot heirs 

Toledo 

SIGN OF THE RAMS 

Sirs: 

Hats off to Tex Maulc for being the first 
sportswritcr this season to do the Los An- 
geles Rams justice ( How the West H as, Vh, 
Tied, Dec. 7). He showed that a healthy 
Ram club can win when it must. 

Dave Neal 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Tex Maule's story makes it sound as 
though the Rams played like supermen. On 
television, it was hard to see the Rams' 
“dominance" of the game until Nettles in- 
tercepted a fourth-quarter pass on the 1 9. 
As for Roman Gabriel and his fantastic ef- 
fort, huh; seven for 21. That's kind of a 
footballish Marv Throneberry effort. 

The Ram defense deserves credit, yes, but 
the first two Ram offensive sets of downs 
looked as though they were designed by a 
retarded catfish. The 49crs weren't playing 
like champions either, but I'll lay odds the 
Rams won't make the Super Bowl. 

Bob Coma 

Vancouver, Wash. 


Sirs: 

How Tex can even imagine that the Gi- 
ants will lose to L.A. is beyond compre- 
hension. 

David Dreyeuss 

Valley Stream, N.Y. 

BEST IN THE WEST 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy captured Coach Billy Reay 
( Two Worlds Against the Black Hawks, Dee. 
7) like a camera takes a picture. 

Johnathan Schedler 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Man for man, the Black Hawks are the 
best in the West, if not the league. It won't 
be a Happy New Year for their opponents. 

Michael Wells 

Lombard, III. 

SNOWMOBILE POWER 

Sirs: 

I found the comments on snowmobiles 
in Scorecard (Nov. 9) most interesting but 
would like to point out that Skiroule Lim- 
itce, Wickham, Quebec, a division of The 
Coleman Company, Inc., was the first snow- 
mobile manufacturer to announce that it 
would reduce the power of its 1970-71 ma- 
chines. All Skiroulcs made for consumers 
now have a power range below 440 cc's. 
Limiting of power was a voluntary measure 
taken to encourage the sane and safe use 
of these popular machines. 

Lawrence M. Jones 
Vice-President 

The Coleman Company. Inc. 
Wichita, Kans. 

RUGGED ALTERNATIVE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Dan Levin for an article (Fare- 
well and Come Back, Fiji, Dec. 7) that cap- 
tures something of the rugby mystique. 
Hopefully Americans will embrace a rug- 
ged and vigorous sport that offers postgrad- 
uate athletic activity and camaraderie be- 
yond those twin Sirens of middle age, the 
golf course and the color TV set. 

Richard C. Mellon Jr. 

President 

University of Tennessee Rugby Club 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

METAL BAT 

Sirs: 

Your tongue-in-cheek comments (Score- 
card, Dee. 7) concerning the latest devel- 
opment in baseball equipment were hardly 
what we have come to expect from the na- 
tion's most progressive sports publication. 
There is no problem when using our alu- 
minum bat on a cold day in March." It 
comes with a specially developed grip, sim- 
ilar to that of a tennis racket or golf club. 

Because of the durability of this new item, 
a team of youngsters can go through a sea- 
son and more with a maximum of four bats, 
one of each length, 28’ to 31’ — even when 
they hit the ball on the label. 

Gordon S. Hollywood 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
River Grove, III. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Give the luck of the Scotch. 

Johnn ie Walker Red % 

So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch SSS 


Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. Imported by SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD., New York. N. Y. 



What’s the word on 
New Kent Menthol? 




wowr 

Refreshing taste. Micronite Filter. Kent got it all together. : 



